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AUSTRIA BETWEEN THE TWO WARS 


RELATIONS WITH GERMANY AND ITALY 


AT the Moscow Conference last October a Declaration was signed that 
the Governments of the U.K., the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. had agreed 
that Austria should be liberated, and wished to see her established as a 
free and independent State.* 

This Declaration has, for the second time within thirty years, made 
the independence of Austria an integral part of the international policy 
of the Great Powers. This time it is perhaps to be the cornerstone of a 
European settlement and the practical manifestation of Allied plans for 
post-war security. 

In 1919 the guarantee of independence to Austria was in distinct 
contradiction to the Wilsonian principle of “self determination’’, since 
Austria, in the laws of her new Constitution, had declared herself to be 
“a constituent part of the German Reich’’,* and there is no reason to 
suppose that this did not represent a majority view of the Austrian 
people. In Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles, and Article 88 of the 
[reaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, the Entente vetoed this decision. 
These two Articles read: 

No. 80. “Germany acknowledges and will respect strictly the inde- 
pendence of Austria; she agrees that this independence shall be inalien- 
able, except with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations.” 

No. 88. “The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. Consequently 
Austria undertakes in the absence of the consent of the said Council to 
abstain from any act which might directly or indirectly or by any means 
whatever compromise her independence, particularly, and until her 
admission to membership of the League of Nations, by participation in 
the affairs of another Power.” 

These articles aimed at curtailing German power, and were an 
expression of French realism rather than of the Wilsonian idealism 
which Austria had hoped would be the basis for the peace settlements. 
They were accepted only because Austria needed the economic support 
of the Entente. 

In 1931 the mutual desire for Anschluss (Union) expressed itself in 
the Schober-Curtius Customs Agreement, which again was vetoed by 
the Western Powers; in 1934 the desire for Anschluss was no longer 
mutual, and the abortive Putsch of July inspired by Germany was 
supported only by the Austrian National Socialists, a political minority; 


* For details of the Declaration, which was published on Nov. 1,. 1943, see the 
Bulletin of Nov. 13, 1943, p. 996. ) 
_* Staatsgesetzblatt fur die Republic Oesterreich, Jahrgang 1919, Stiick 54, 
No, 174, p. 399. 
171 





172 AUSTRIA BETWEEN THE TWO wars 
effective external opposition came this time, not from the Westerm 
Powers, but from Italy. In 1938 there was no foreign Power which 
could be found to champion Austrian independence; the opposition to 
the Anschluss which undoubtedly existed within Austria was organized 
only at the last minute, and the attitude which prevailed was a purely 
negative one of dissatisfaction with the Schuschnigg régime rather than 
active enthusiasm for incorporation in the Reich. The cause of the 
marked contrast between the position in 1918 and 1938 was the change 
in the character and methods of the German State: “the event which 
has had the greatest influence on the Anschluss movement, and on the 
Austrian attitude towards it is, of course, the German Revolution of 
1933”’.1 

In the period 1920-33 the Austrian Federal Government and the 
Governments of the German Weimar Republic showed in their relation- 
ship a unity of purpose and method. Both realized the impracticability 
of achieving political union in face of opposition from the Entente, 
The Austrian and German Chancellors, Seipel and Stresemann, made it 
their policy to conciliate the League of Nations and to devote their 
energies to economic, legal, and cultural collaboration rather than to 
agitate for complete Anschluss. In 1924 the German Chancellor, 
Marx, and Stresemann (then Foreign Minister) visited Vienna to discuss 
economic and commercial questions. In 1926 Seipel went to Berlin, and 
in 1927 Marx and Stresemann again visited Vienna. Seipel, the least 
pro-German of the pre-1934 Austrian Chancellors, was extremely 
moderate in his statements, but Stresemann’s was perhaps a more 
representative outlook: ‘We have been, since the moment that we 
reached Viennese soil, conscious that we are with our German brothers, 
and that here we are struck by the feeling that... the intellectual 
continuity cannot be destroyed; the greater the misery, the greater are 
the ties of unity.’” 

‘The moderate attitude thus shown by the Austrian Federal Govern- 
ment towards the idea of Anschluss was not shared by the Provinces. 
Between 1919 and 1921 the Proviricial Governments of Vorarlberg, 
Tyrol, and Salzburg all appealed to the Federal Government for 
pérmission to secede frorm the Federation: Vorarlberg wished to join 
the Swiss Confederation; Tyrol and Salzburg wished: for»union with 
Germany. The Federal Government quashed their appeals, but it was 
not able to prevent plebiscites being held in Tyrol and Salzburg, 
which showed, out of the total number of votes cast, a large majority 
in favour of Anschluss. In Salzburg, out of a total population of 
214,200, 102,000 votes were cast and 95,000 of these votes were for 
union.* These plebiscites raised protests from the Allied Governments, 
who threatened to withhold credits for Austria if they continued. The 
Federal Government then resigned (June, 1921) and Schober formed a 
coalition Government which, by offering a programme of reconstruc- 
tion through the League of Nations, managed to avert a fresh plebiscite 
that was threatening from Styria. From this date until 1931 the 
Anschluss movement confined itself to popular . demonstrations, 





1 Vide M. M. Ball, ‘“Post-war German-Austrian relations: the Anschluss move- 
ment’’, 1918-36, p. 186. 

2 Quoted in the Neue Freie Presse, March 21, 1924. 

8 Vide The Times, May 30, 1921. 
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unofficial conferences, and the formation of societies for the propagation 
of friendship with Germany. 

It has been said that in Western Europe it was habitual to look upon 
the Austrian problem as mainly economic. Her poverty was painfully 
obvious to visitors to Austria, and her international contacts in the 
immediate post-war period took the form mainly of appeals for relief 
and economic co-operation. The Allies, realizing the economic difficul- 
ties of the ‘‘artificial’’ State which they had created, did not press for 
reparations, but aimed at relief as a preliminary to their payment. 
Between the Armistice and August, 1922 £78 million sterling was 
subscribed in foreign loans.* On the other hand little was done in the 
way of positive reconstruction by the Allies in this period, and from 
this apparent indifference sprang the feeling of hopelessness and dis- 
illusionment which nourished the desire for Anschluss. 


PLANS FOR ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 

Much work was done on the Austrian economic problem at this time, 
both by the Austrian Section of the Reparations Commission, which 
presented a scheme for reconstruction to the Paris Conference of 
January, 1921, and by the Austrian Government itself, which presented 
the ‘Ter Meulen’”’ plan to the London Conference of March, 1921. Both 
schemes were rejected. In 1922 Seipel (then Chancellor) presented 
Austria’s case to the Council of the League, and with ‘characteristic 
astuteness emphasized that the collapse of Austria would be “‘a serious 
blow to the Treaties of Peace, for it would afford a proof that the new 
Austria which they created is incapable of existence, either now or in 
the future’. Seipel thus introduced the political aspect of a primarily 
economic problem. He succeeded in his mission, and in October, 1922 
the Geneva Protocols were signed. They guaranteed a complete scheme 
of reconstruction for Austria under a Commissioner-General responsible 
to the League, and her continued independence. Austria undertook not 
to alienate or compromise this independence by any economic or 
financial engagement. Thus the League gave Austria hope of survival 
and at the same time dealt a blow to the Anschluss movement. 

In 1926 the League withdrew the financial control of Austria on the 
recommendation of a report on ‘“The Economic Situation of Austria’”’, 
made for the League by T. W. Layton and Charles Rist. The Report 
showed that although unemployment had increased there had been a 
rise in agricultural and industrial output and improved financial 
stability. It saw no reason why Austria should not ultimately prosper, 
provided that she was given access to wider markets and the backing of 
foreign capital. In her search for markets Austria was limited by the 
lack of economic cohesion in Central Europe and the craze for 
“economic autarky”’ which prevailed among the succession States: 
moreover, other States, particularly Germany, were beginning to suffer 
from the same economic ailments. In 1930 the situation in Austria was 
once again desperate. This time the Federal Government took a bold 
step, and in 1931 announced that the Schober-Curtius Customs Union 
had been formed between Germany and Austria. The announcement 
caused a sensation, particularly in France. Both that country and 


1 Vide C. A. Macartney, ‘‘Austria since 1918’’. (From The Slavonic Review, 1929.) 
* Vide Survey of International Affairs, 1920-23. 
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Czechoslovakia considered that the Customs Union had politicy 
implications, and in any case was a violation of the Geneva Protocols. 
The case was put before the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague which, by a majority of 1 vote, gave judgment that the 
Union was incompatible with Austria’s Treaty obligation and with the 
Geneva Protocols. In Sept., 1931 Germany and Austria dissolved the 
Union. 

Meanwhile, the collapse of the Kreditanstalt, the largest bank jn 
Austria, had made a new loan imperative. A maximum loan of 30) 
million Austrian schillings was granted by Belgium, Great Britain 
France, and Italy, in return for which Austria guaranteed to continue 
the obligations of the Geneva Protocols. The circle was complete. 

Thus the period 1918-33 shows a bias towards Germany in Austrian 
foreign policy, strengthened by a popular (though not unanimous) 
demand for Anschluss, and curbed by the “‘protective’’ policy of the 
Western Powers, but by 1933 the whole European situation had begun 
to change. The National Socialists became the rulers of Germany: 
Dollfuss became virtual dictator of Austria. These two dictatorships, 
which developed simultaneously, differed fundamentally in their 
ideology. Whereas the Austrian Constitution was based on Catholic 
ideas of a “corporative’’ State and included in its text the Vatican 
Concordat of June, 1933, the German National Socialist State drew its 
inspiration from a belief in the sanctity of the German race and was a 
complete antithesis of Catholic philosophy. One of Hitler’s fundamental 
aims, as expressed in Mein Kampf, is the inclusion of Austria in “the 


great German Motherland’’, and from the moment that he became 
Chancellor he pursued a vigorous policy towards Gleichschaltung: 
Dollfuss, who was a sincere Catholic, naturally turned towards Italy for 
protection against the National Socialist State whose ideology was 
heretical to the Catholic faith, particularly when the attitude of that 
State became frankly menacing. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ITALY 

Mussolini readily accepted the role of protector, and the’ mainten- 
ance of an independent Austria bound by economic ties to herself 
and Hungary became an integral part of Italian foreign policy. In 
April, 1933 Mussolini received Dollfuss in Rome with great cordiality. 
In the following months a series of commercial agreements was con- 
cluded between Austria, Italy, and Hungary which culminated in the 
Rome Protocols of March, 1934. These Protocols were ‘“‘to facilitate 
reciprocal exports’ and to “develop ... the transit trade through the 
Adriatic ports”. Preferential treatment was to be given to Austrian 
goods imported into Italy and to Hungarian wheat. At the same time 
it was emphasized that the agreements were to be a contribution ‘to 
the maintenance of peace and to the economic reconstruction of Europe 
as the basis of respect for the independence and rights of every State’. 
Although this idealistic pronouncement was greeted with scepticism by 
the Little Entente,* Mussolini never directly violated Austria's inde- 

1 The word “‘Gleichschaltung’’, not ‘‘Anschluss’’, was used by the Nazis. It 
implied rather more than a political, or ‘‘treaty’’ union. 

* See Benes’s speech before the Foreign Affairs Committee of Parliament 1 


Czechoslovakia, on March 21, 1934, printed in Czechoslovak Sources and Docu- 
ments, No. 7, 
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AUSTRIA BETWEEN THE TWO WARS - 175 
pendence. Yet it was through his influence that Dollfuss decided to 
suppress the Social Democratic Party. The Socialists could have been 
valuable allies against the Nazis, for the ideas and methods of Hitler 
were as repugnant to them as they were to Dollfuss himself. On the 
other hand, the ideas of Mussolini were also repugnant to the Social 
Democrats, and they were fiercely anti-clerical: moreover they were 
numerically strong, particularly in Vienna, and were armed. The 
Heimwehr (fascist Militia) also exerted pressure on Dollfuss to suppress 
the Social Democrats, and it is now generally accepted that its leaders, 
Fey and Stahremberg, purposely exaggerated the armed strength of the 
Social Democratic Party and its sinister intentions in order to increase 
their own power. In March, 1933 Dollfuss abolished the Schutzbund, 
the armed section of the Social Democratic Party; the Schutzbund, 
however, managed to conceal the bulk of its store of arms, and secretly 
retained its organization. The Social Democrats were now trying to 
persuade Dollfuss to dissolve the Heimwehr, while the Heimwehr urged 
the dissolution of the Social Democratic Party, and threatened to 
transfer its allegiance to Hitler. The Heimwehr was backed by the big 
industrialists and business men, and by prominent Italian Fascists; it 
had been developed by Fey and Stahremberg into quite a formidable 
force, so that Dollfuss felt he could not afford to lose its support. When, 
therefore, the friction between Social Democrats and Heimwehr flared 
up into civil war in February, 1934, Government troops fought on the 
side of the Heimwehr: the Socialists were forced to surrender, and their 
party was formally dissolved. A few fled to Czechoslovakia; the bulk 
remained a bitter and apathetic section of the population, some of 
whom joined the National Socialist Party. 





THE AUSTRIAN NAZI PARTY 

The National Socialist Party, backed by its parent in Germany, had 
become increasingly active since Jan., 1933. At first it confined its 
activities to hoisting swastika flags in unlikely places, lighting huge 
swastika-shaped bonfires—anything, in fact, to attract attention. In 
June, 1933 this campaign was replaced by one of terrorism and sabotage, 
and after a particularly serious bomb outrage at Krems the dissolution 
of the Austrian Nazi Party was ordered. It continued to work under- 
ground, with headquarters at Munich, and acts of sabotage and dis- 
turbances went on until the Putsch of July, 1934. 

In Germany the Nazi Party was identified with the State; the 
Austrian Nazi Party, which was part of the same organization, was 
also felt to be part of the German State. This explains, though it does 
not excuse, Germany’s constant interference in Austrian internal 
politics at this time. Hitler used every conceivable weapon to remove 
Dollfuss from power and to install a National Socialist Government— 
the theory being that once this was achieved a voluntary Gleichschaltung 
would inevitably follow. In February and March a campaign of press 
and radio abuse was launched against Dollfuss, which was fortified in 
July and August by leaflets dropped by aeroplane over Salzburg and 
Vienna. In addition to these unconventional attempts at coercion, 
Hitler tried to reduce the income of Austria by restricting the entry of 
German tourists into the country; he also organized refugee Austrian 
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Nazis into an army-—the Austrian Legion—which, stationed on the 
Bavarian frontier, served as a military threat. 

These flagrant breaches of international good manners antagonized the 
Great Powers, who warmly supported Dollfuss in his efforts to counte, 
them. Dollfuss felt that if he could improve the economic position of 
Austria, reduce unemployment, and offer some sort of a future to the 
youth of the country, from which the Nazi Party drew its strength, he 
would have taken a positive step towards abolishing Nazism. At the 
World Economic Conference in June, 1933 he was given an enthusiastic 
reception and was promised an early issue of the promised international 
loan and support for his campaign to encourage tourists to visit 
Austria. The latter was so successful that the effect of the German ban 
was negligible. 

Dollfuss needed considerable armed strength to combat the attacks 
of the Austrian Nazis, and in August, 1933 the signatories of the St. 
Germain Treaty permitted the recruitment of a special auxiliary 
military corps. In addition to this indirect support, Great Britain and 
France protested to Berlin in August, 1933 against German inter 
ference in Austrian affairs, and in February, 1934 France, Great 
Britain, and Italy issued a joint declaration that they took ‘‘a common 
view of the necessity of maintaining Austria’s independence and 
integrity in accordance with the relevant treaties’. Italy was the 
moving spirit behind this declaration; by 1934 she had realized that it 
was useless to try and reach a friendly agreement with Germany over 
Austrian independence; Great Britain and France, however, were 
unprepared to go further, and no definite guarantees to Austria were 
made. 

FAILURE OF THE NAZI PUTSCH 

Dollfuss himself realized that it would be politic to be on more 
friendly terms with his overbearing neighbour, and at Innsbruck on 
June 29, 1933 publicly declared his desire for reconciliation; but the 
terms which the Nazis offered and the outrages which formed the 
background to the attempted agreement of Jan., 1934 made recon- 
ciliation impossible. It is probable that Dollfuss hoped to keep the door 
open for a return to friendly relations by treating the Nazis leniently 
and, until July, 1934, the sentences passed on Nazi offenders were com- 
paratively light. On July 12 a decree was issued that the death penalty 
was to be imposed on those using, or found in possession of, explosives. 
The Nazis decided that they must take decisive action before it was 
too late, and on July 25, 1934 they attempted to seize the Cabinet in 
the Chancery and brutally murdered Dollfuss. The Putsch was badly 
timed; all but three members of the Cabinet had left the Chancery 
before the Nazis arrived, and the Government was thus able to organize 
a counter-attack from without and surround the Chancery with troops. 
The Nazis were forced to capitulate. Sporadic uprisings took place in 
the Provinces, but they did not synchronize with the rising in Vienna. 
Meanwhile Mussolini had moved four army divisions up to the Austrian 
frontier, and the whole world had expressed its indignation at the 
manner of Dollfuss’s death. It is not surprising that Germany failed to 
support the Putsch and, indeed, denied all complicity in it.* 

Hindenburg and Hitler sent messages of condolence to Vienna, anda 

1 The official denial was published in the Vélkischer Beobachter of July 27, 1934 
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gries of conciliatory gestures followed. The subversive activities of the 
Austrian Nazis and hostile German propaganda ceased; the Austrian 
Legion was removed from the frontier; von Papen was appointed 
Ambassador to Vienna with instructions from Hitler that it was his 
“wish to contribute to a relaxation of the tension of the general situa- 
tion, particularly to see the relations with the German-Austrian State 
Jed once more into normal and friendly paths’. The Austrian 
Government persisted in its belief that Germany was responsible for 
the Pusch, and in Sept., 1939 published evidence which supported this 
view. It did not, however, refuse to accept German overtures, and 
1934 saw the return of Austro-German relations to a more normal basis. 

Austria was well supported by the Great Powers in this crisis. 
Mussolini in his telegram of condolence to Prince Stahremberg said: 
“L'independance de |’Autriche...est un principe qui était défendu 
et sera défendu par I’Italie avec encore plus d’acharnement dans les 
temps exceptionnellement difficiles.’’* The four Italian army divisions 
which had been moved up to the Austrian frontier on July 25 were kept 
there until August, while France and Great Britain joined with Italy 
in reaffirming the declaration of Feb. 17 “‘regarding the necessity of 
maintaining the independence and integrity of Austria’. 

Dollfuss’s death was not an unmitigated tragedy for Austria. Italy 
and Germany, whose relationship had previously been somewhat 
ambiguous, were now forced to show their hands. Italy was apparently 
prepared to prevent German encroachments in Austria by the use of 
force; Germany was not prepared to accept the challenge. The weakness 
of the internal organization of the Austrian Nazis had been revealed, 
and the absence of any national response to the Putsch indicated that 
their numerical strength had been exaggerated. Austria’s independence 
seemed no longer to hang precariously in the balance. 

Schuschnigg, in the period 1934-36, consolidated this position. 

Internally, he tried to foster Austrian patriotism and popularize the 
Vaterlandische Front which Dollfuss had founded as an ideological 
antidote to Nazism. He abolished the “dual control’”’ of Chancellor and 
Heimwehr by making himself leader of the Heimwehr in May, 1936; in 
the previous year he had introduced conscription, and by incorporating 
the Army into the Vaterlandische Front, reduced the power of the 
Heimwehr. Thus he succeeded in producing a more cohesive political 
structure, even if he failed to kindle much enthusiasm for it. 
_ The foreign relations of Austria during this period, which culminated 
in the formation of the Rome-Berlin Axis, were again determined by 
the policy of her powerful neighbours, Germany and Italy. Italy 
became embroiled with the League of Nations over the Abyssinian War 
and needed the support of Germany, who was now prepared to back 
her. Italy therefore offered no opposition to the rapprochement between 
Germany and Austria which ended in the conclusion of the Agreement 
of July 11, 1936. 





THE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 
The background of this Agreement was not a happy one. The “‘truce”’ 
which followed the Putsch of 1934 proved to be only temporary, and 
' Letter from Hitler to von Papen, published in The Times, July 28, 1934. 


* Vide Beitraége zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte der Julirevolte. 
* Quoted in La Documentation Internationale, Sept. 15, 1934. 
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the Austrian Nazis continued their subversive activities almost yn 
the moment that the Agreement was signed. Early in 1935 both Hitlg 
and von Papen made speeches hostile to the Austrian Governmen 
and in the summer the press of both countries conducted a vigoro 
propaganda campaign, which was ended by an official truce on August % 
Relations then seemed to improve, but when Hitler re-occupied t 
Rhineland in March, 1936 Austria once more became apprehensive an 
fresh rumours of a German invasion began to circulate. 

Meanwhile the Austrian Government had remained on excelle; 
terms with Italy. The policy of economic collaboration between Ital 
Hungary, and Austria inaugurated by the Rome Protocols in 193 
continued, and a supplementary Protocol was signed in March, 1934 
Austria did not support the application of Sanctions against Ital 
during the Abyssinian War,? and attempted to foster cultural contact 
by signing a cultural agreement in Feb., 1935, and opening an Italian Cul 
tural Institute in Vienna. By March, 1936 relations between Italy and 
Germany were more. friendly; both countries were anxious for ; 
rapprochement and—ironically—Austria became their common meetin; 
ground. 

The terms of the Austro-German Agreement were unexpected! 
favourable to Austria: Germany recognized the full sovereignty 0 
Austria, and both countries agreed not to interfere in the intern: 
politics of the other. It was acknowledged that the Agreement “in n 
way affected the Rome Protocols’. It was, apparently, a triumph fo 
Schuschnigg; the achievement of an ideal which he and thousands 0 
Austrians had so long desired—friendship and collaboration wit 
Germany on a basis of equality and preservation of national identity. 
Events soon proved that, as Schuschnigg had suspected from the first, 
the character of the new relationship was determined by the stronger 
Power, and it was not the policy of that Power to adhere to 
paper agreements. In fact, Germany continued to interfere in Austrian 
internal affairs, just as she had done from 1933-34 and from 1934-36, 
but at each stage her methods had become more subtle. 

From 1936-38 she undermined Schuschnigg’s defences by establish- 
ing a Fifth Column in the Vaterlandische Front, the Army, the Govern- 
ment, the police, and the Church; she tried to cultivate the support of 
the Social Democrats by including them in the general amnesty for 
political prisoners included in the Agreement, and incidentally posed as 
the champion of all oppressed Austrians;* she sent ‘‘tourists’’ into 
Austria to propagate enthusiasm for the Reich, and lecturers and 
artists to spread German culture. These were indirect methods which 
Schuschnigg found difficult to counter; indeed, by permitting Leopold 
and Tavs to found the Volkspolitische Referate, or Committee of Sever, 
ostensibly to establish a bridge between the Vaterlandische Front and 
the Austrian Nazis, he played into Germany’s hands, for the Committee 





1 There was not, however, the same personal friendship between Mussolin! 
and Schuschnigg that had existed between Mussolini and Dollfuss. 

2 Schuschnigg did, however, dismiss the pro-Italian Stahremberg from the 
Cabinet and from the leadership of the Heimwehr, thus reducing Italian influence 
in Austrian politics. 

’ This policy was repeated in the Agreement of Feb. 15, 1938. 

4 The “‘thousand mark ban’’ of June 1, 1933 was lifted after the Agreement 0! 
July 11, 1938. 
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voted itself to treasonable activities which were only brought to 
cht on Jan. 26, 1938, when Tavs was arrested for plotting to bring 
hout Schuschnigg’s resignation. In Nov., 1937 the ranks of the 
uterlindische Front were closed to further membership and a purge 
4s announced; this was a blow to the Nazis, but at the same time it 
hised its own difficulties, since it was hard for Schuschnigg to popularize 
political front of which the ranks were closed, and the Vaterlandische 
vont was his chief antidote for Nazism. Further, this purge em- 
hasized the unhealthy atmosphere of distrust and suspicion which 
as beginning to spread throughout the country. 

The problem for Schuschnigg was in fact the political, rather than 
he economic, “‘viability” of Austria. Her internal economy had 
mproved to such an extent that she was able to resist Germany's 
fiorts of July, 1937 to draw her into the orbit of the Four Year Plan; 
te refused to enter into the German barter system. Her finances 
emained relatively sound, and thus her value to Germany was 
hanced. The need for free German access to her raw materials made 
eichschaltung all the more imperative. 


SCHUSCHNIGG’S VISIT TO HITLER 

The final move towards the achievement of this end began on 
Feb. 9, 1938, when von Papen gave an invitation for Schuschnigg to 
visit Hitler at Berchtesgaden; Schuschnigg crossed the Austrian 
Mborder on the 12th, and spent some unhappy hours with Hitler. An 
ultimatum was thrust before him and he was given three days in which 
toaccept it. The terms of the ultimatum were: that a general amnesty 
should be granted to all political prisoners, including both Nazis and 
Social Democrats; that Seyss-Inquart (a member of the V olkspolttische 
Referate) should be made Minister of Public Order and Security; and 
that Austrian Nazis should be allowed to engage in “‘legal activity”’ 
within the framework of the V aterlandische Front. Hitler’s contribution 
to this document was an acceptance of the expulsion of Leopold and 
Tavs (leaders of the Volkspolitische Referate) from Austria and a reitera- 
tion of the principles laid down in the Agreement of July, 1936. Austria 
accepted. The Agreement was published in Berlin and Vienna on 
Feb. 15. At 7.30 p.m. on the evening of that day the new Minister of 
Public Order and Security left Vienna to report to Hitler in Berlin. 

Schuschnigg had already shown that he had a clear conception of 
what Anschluss would mean for Austria. In a statement for the British 
press on Jan. 5 he had said that “with an Anschluss ... Austria would 
become a second Bavaria, sinking to the level of the Province’. He 
now made valiant efforts to organize effective resistance to what must 
have seemed, even then, an inevitability. Germany had the weight of 
4 population of 66 million against Austria’s six million and was heavily 
armed. The Western Powers had embarked on a policy of appeasement, 
and Italy now showed no disposition to defend Austria. If there was 
to be resistance it would have to come, this time, entirely from within. 

The peasants and workers rallied to the support of the Vaterlandische 
Front, following an appeal by Schuschnigg on Feb. 10; a demonstration 
by the Lower Austrian peasants in favour of the existing regime took 
place at Poysdorf on Feb. 19, and on Feb. 17 a resolution was passed 
by the Vertrauensmannerkonferenz of the Gewerkschaftsbund (Conference 
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of Trades Union Delegates) that’ the members were ready to defeng 
“an independent, free, social, Christian, and German Austria”, (jy 
Feb. 24 Schuschnigg made a speech affirming his confidence jn his 
people: ‘‘For now the will to freedom of the Austrian people and the 
intrinsic worth of our country stand like a wall... the Lord will on} 

keep those who are resolved to stake their strength to the utmost and jp 
concentrate all their will. And because we are resolved to do this 
victory is beyond a doubt.”” This speech was received with enthusiasm 
in Vienna, Salzburg, and Innsbruck; in Gratz and Linz it provoked 
Nazi demonstrations—these two towns were ardently pro-Nazi, and 
Gratz had been the scene of a demonstration the previous week. (np 
March 9 Schuschnigg took a step which Hitler had constantly agitated 
for in the past and announced that a plebiscite was to be held on 
March 13, and that the Austrian people would be given their chance to 
declare ‘‘For a free and German, independent and social, for a Christian 
and united Austria’. It has been stated on good authority that had 
this plebiscite been held under scrupulously fair conditions Schuschnigg 
would have been “‘virtually certain of securing a substantial majority” 
The efforts which Hitler made to prevent the holding of the plebiscite 
bear this out but, unfortunately for Austria, Schuschnigg gave him a 
just cause for criticism in that the methods of the plebiscite were not 
scrupulously fair. The law of the Austrian Constitution of 1934 allowed 
for the taking of a referendum when necessary, from men and women 
who had attained the age of twenty-four. The fact that a large number 
of the Austrian Nazis were under twenty-five was a purely fortuitous 
circumstance; and Schuschnigg could not be accused of deliberately 
excluding the Nazis from voting, since the referendum law had been 
framed before he became Chancellor. The method of registering one’s 
vote, however, made it very difficult to vote in the negative, and there 
was no secrecy; in deciding upon this procedure of voting Schuschnigg 
deliberately loaded the balance against the Nazis. 


THE ULTIMATUM FROM BERLIN 

On March 10 the Nazis created disorders in Vienna, Linz, Gratz, and 
Klagenfurt, and next day the Austrian Government was presented 
with three orders from Berlin, the last in the form of an ultimatum. 
At 6 p.m. the postponement of the plebiscite was announced; at 7.30 
p.m. Schuschnigg made a tragic speech of farewell to the Austrian 
people. Seyss-Inquart, who was now in control, invited the German 
troops massed on the border to march into Austria to take contrdl, 
“since the arming of the Communists had reached an alarming degree’! 
On March 13 Seyss-Inquart’s Government published a new law pro- 
claiming Austria to be part of the Reich, and Hitler made his 
triumphant entry into Vienna. 

According to the report of the Proceedings of the Fascist Grand 
Council for March 13, 1938 the Italian Government regarded ‘the 
events in Austria as the outome of a pre-existent state of affairs and a 
the free expression of the feelings and will of the Austrian people, 
unequivocally confirmed by the imposing public demonstrations with 
which the events were greeted”. This attitude precluded any united 
action by the signatories of the Pact of 1934; although both the French 

1 Vide the Survey of International Affairs, 1938. 
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and British Governments protested to Berlin on March 11, they were 
bound to recognize the abolition of Austrian independence as a fait 
compl. 

Eecosiad public demonstrations cannot be considered historically 
4s reliable indexes to public opinion. It now seems certain that the 
union of Austria with the Reich was contrary to the will of the majority 
of Austrians, that it did not, in its final form, even fulfil the wishes of 
the Austrian Nazis. The Declaration of Moscow, by stating Austria 
be the first free country to fall a victim to Nazi aggression, has 
oficially recorded this conclusion. . 


ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS 


IV.—TueE U.S.S.R. 


IN the Bulletin of Aug. 23, 1941 an attempt was made to evaluate the 
Soviet Union’s expenditure on defence up to the time of the German 
attack upon her. From that date no information had been published 
hich threw any substantial amount of light on the Union’s economic 
ar-effort as a whole until the Budget report made by M. Zverev, the 
ommissar of Finance, on Jan. 28 of this year. In the light of this 
eport it is interesting to try to bring the general picture up to date. 

The essential background of any such picture is, of course, the 
ational income, any estimate of which, in the case of the U.S.S.R., 

ust at present be speculative in the highest degree. Mr. Colin Clark 
estimated the gross national income of the Union (reduced to British 

arket prices) at £3,546 million in 1934 and £4,980 million at 1934 
prices (so that it would be about £5,500 million at 1937 prices) in 1937. 
Beyond that point there is very little guidance. Official statistics of 
ational income expressed in “stable rubles’ of the purchasing power 

1926-7 are issued (including a forecast for 1942, which presumably 
akes no account of the effects of the war), but these do not serve as a 
seful index of real income, as the weighting implicit in the use of the 
926-7 prices becomes increasingly inappropriate, and apparently 
pxaggerates the increase more and more as the country’s industrial 
butput rises. Thus, real national income (according to these official 
igures) increased by 77 per cent between 1934 and 1937, whereas, 
according to Mr. Clark’s estimates, the increase was only 40 per cent. 
In the absence of better data, however, it seems permissible to seek a 
earer approach to the truth through these official figures by scaling 
lown the increase they show in such a way as to make the increase 
between 1934 and 1937 accord with Mr. Clark’s results; if this is done, 
he 1940 income, at British prices of 1934, appears to have been in the 
egion of £5,800 or £5,900 million, and the anticipated income for 1942 
some £7,400 or £7,500 million. 

This extremely tentative calculation suggests an enormous rate of 
srowth—a doubling of the real national income in 8 years. Is such a 
eat possible? The only light available on the question whether the 
poviet Union was on its way to accomplishing it comes from the data 
elating to new investment. In the 3 years 1934-6 net investment by 
he State and industry was apparently about 70 milliard rubles, or, say, 
1,500-£2,000 million of 1934 purchasing power (Mr. Clark puts the 
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ruble at 35.7 to the £ in 1934 for the purpose of purchasing capi 
goods, and there was a considerable price-rise from 1934 onwar 
The increase in the national income in these 3 years was apparey 
some {1,434 million of 1934 purchasing power. The implied ratip 
increase in national income to increase in capital equipment is yg 
high, and, if projected forward over the following 3 years, 19374; 
which net investment at 1934 prices was probably approaching {3\ 
million, suggests an increase of income in those 3 years almost certaig) 
much larger than that which took place. It must be remember 
indeed, that the Union, in 1934, was in the middle of its ‘‘collectiyy, 
tion crisis’’, so that its resources were at that time not being fully 
productively used. The increase in income between that year and sj 
sequent ones must not, therefore, be expected to bear any close relatiy 
to the increase of productive capacity in the meantime. 

It is, perhaps, useful to reflect that, between 1870 and 1913, Brit 
real national income (excluding income from abroad) increased by 
amount equal to perhaps a third of the net investment in industriala 
transport facilities in the country. If anything like the same proporti 
ruled in the U.S.S.R. between 1937 and 1940, the increase in x 
income suggested above for those years would be adequately account 
for (especially if the extension of the area of the Union is also » 
sidered), and the expectations apparently entertained for 1942 wouldy 
have been unreasonable. It is therefore reasonably likely—one canm 
say more—that Russian gross national income at the time of { 
German aggression in mid-1941 was equivalent to some £6,500-{73 
million at British prices of 1934, which is about £10,000-/11i 
million at British market prices of 1941. If this is so, Russian nation 
income at that date was some 20-35 per cent greater than British. 

In the previous Bulletin article above referred to defence expenditu 
was converted into sterling by the use of the purchasing power pa 
which Mr. Clark regards as suitable for investment goods in 1% 
35.7 rubles to the {. Mr. Clark himself, however, considers that defe 
material, etc., which is bought directly by the State and on whicht 
turnover tax is charged, should be valued at 25 rubles to the { at th 
date. If this is done, the Russian defence expenditure estimates in thé 
article would, of course, be increased by some 40 per cent. It is diffia 
to say, however, how far subsequent price movements have invalidatd 
this rate, or any other which may then have been appropriate. 
was suggested in the previous article that the Russian price-increastt 
the years immediately following 1934 may well have been not & 
different from that recorded in the"Ofiffed Kingdom. It is impossil 
to be certain of this, and, a fortiori, impossible to make satisfactit 
allowance for the course of prices since the outbreak of war. It will! 
assumed in what follows that the purchasing power parities of |% 
still hold good, but it must be borne in mind that this is done for lat 
of evidence to the contrary rather than on the strength of any positit 
confirmation of its justifiability. 

If this is done, the defence expenditure planned for 1941 (7) 
milliard rubles) is made equivalent to £2,830 million, or some 25-3) 
cent of the Union’s national income. The actual expenditure 1s ™ 
published; since, however, M. Zverev said that it was 20 millist 
rubles more in the second half of the year than in the first, it ma} 
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duced that it was some 80 or 90 milliard—{3,200 to £3,600 million. 
the following year it rose to 108.4 milliard rubles, or £4,300 million, 
din 1943 to 124.7 milliards, or £5,000 million—a figure which is only 
htly exceeded in the 1944 estimates. It seems probable that the 
m “Defence” in the U.S.S.R.’s Budget takes the term in a narrow 
se (extensions of armament industry, for instance, seem to be 
ovided for, partly, at least, under the heading ‘“‘National Economy’’). 
ese figures are, therefore, probably suitable for comparison with the 
itish expenditure of £3,600-£3,900 million on goods and services for 
br purposes in 1942-3. 
What has happened to the national income since 1941 is even more 
scure than its course up to the middle of that year. Some clues to 
rtain parts of it are given by the Budget figures. Since there is no 
idence of change in the rates of turnover tax the receipts from that 
x give some indication of the course which consumption of manu- 
tures and (largely) of food has followed; though the very greatly 
rying rates of incidence of the tax on different classes of goods pre- 
nts these indications from being very trustworthy. Receipts fell from 
5.8 milliard rubles in 1940 (in 1941 they were expected to be 124.5 
illiard) to 71.1 milliard in 1943. It is certain, therefore, that con- 
mption fell—though probably not by the full 43 per cent which is 
drop between the 1941 estimates and the 1943 receipts. In any case, 
must be remembered that the population under effective U.S.S.R. 
ntrol was probably less by some 20-25 per cent in 1943 than in mid- 
1. It seems not improbable that per capita civilian consumption 
| by something approaching 20 per cent. Expenditure on ‘‘Social and 
iltural Development”’ (which is partly investment in durable social 
enities and partly the rendering of services which must be classed as 
sumption) fell by some 22 per cent (i.e. probably little more than in 
)portion to the population to be served) from the 1941 estimates of 
9 milliard rubles to the 1943 expenditure of 37.2 milliard. The 
pgest reduction, however, came under the head of ‘“‘National Develop- 
ent’’—i.e. investment. This sank by 57 per cent from the 1941 
imate of 73.2 milliard rubles to the 1943 expenditure of 31.1 milliard. 
One may, indeed, obtain some sort of check on the estimate of the 
d-1941 national income arrived at above by applying the old 1934 
rchasing power parities to these figures, and, by the same method 
ssuming the same purchasing power parities still to hold), one may get 
ery tentative estimate of the national income even in 1943. For 
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This is somewhat higher than the previous estimate—it indicate 
perhaps, that we may put the Union’s national income of mid-j94) 
somewhere in the range £10,000-£12,500 million. For 1943, the corre. 
sponding table is as follows: 


Defence £5,000 million 
National Economy £870 million 
Social Development £1,500 million 
Administration £800 million 
Civilian consumption £3,000 million 


Total £11,170 million 


Crude though this calculation is, it gives some support to the pro 
ability—strong in any case—that the Union suffered a loss of total 
national income in the first two years of its war with Germany, due toa 
loss of territory, population, and equipment for which the most strenv- 
ous efforts were unable to compensate. The wonder is, indeed, that the 
loss was not much greater. Very little idea of its real magnitude can be 
formed; there was almost certainly a rise in ruble prices during the war, 
so that the fall in real income was almost certainly greater than that in 
ruble income; whether, however, the fall in the real purchasing power of 
the ruble has been parallel with that of the £, as assumed above, is not 
known. It would be surprising, however, in view of the enormous 
destruction caused by the war and of the great extent of the territory 
at one time overrun by the invaders, if the loss of real income had been 
less than 20 per cent, in spite of the amazing feats which have been per- 
formed in the effort to maintain it. It is probable that the U.S.S.R, 
like other belligerents, has drawn on accumulated stocks of capital to 
some extent in its hour of need, though, again, we do not know to what 
extent. 

At all events, it is clear that the economic war effort of the Union 
between 1941 and 1943 may be represented as a combination of two 
simultaneous, and highly successful, struggles—a struggle to maintain 
the total resources at the disposal of the State, both by harder work and 
development (including the moving of industrial plant and population 
out of reach of the enemy) on the one hand, and by the forgoing of 
civilian consumption on the other; and a struggle to divert to war pul 
poses the very well-maintained flow of resources thus kept at the States 
disposal. Since the Budget total fell very little (about 3 per cent) 
between 1941 and 1943, and since the purchasing power of the ruble 
probably fell somewhat during this period, it seems that the first of these 
struggles did not quite achieve its object—the difficulties to be faced 
were, indeed, such that this was not to be expected; the second, however, 
produced a remarkable result in that the defence expenditure (in terms 
of rubles) was increased by 76 per cent—about three-quarters of the 
increase coming from the diversion of resources from industria! develop- 
ment and the remainder from resources diverted from social and 
cultural development. It is, of course, inevitable in a country where 9 
high a proportion of the national income was already at the disposal of 

the State at the beginning of the war that the sinews of war sl yuld be 
provided much more by changing the use made of State resources, 
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and much less by the assumption of additional control over private 
resources, than is the case in the countries of private enterprise. 

At all events, however one may be struck by the enormous magnitude 
of the Soviet war efforts, it cannot be gainsaid that the Union’s 
economic resources available for war are still inferior to those at the 
disposal of Germany. The remark made in the previous article on this 
subject, referred to above, to the effect that the Union’s rate of output 
of the sinews of war could not be much more than half the output at 
the disposal of Germany seems, indeed, to be confirmed by this dis- 
cussion. The U.S.S.R.’s defence expenditure in 1943 cannot have been 
equivalent to very much more than £5,000 million, even if one adds 
in certain items falling under other heads in the Budget; the German 
war expenditure in 1942-3 was estimated in the Bulletin of Feb. 5 last 
at £9,000 million. This comparison reflects, of course, the greatest 
credit on the way in which Soviet resources have been used in the field 
and on the way in which the Union’s great asset of space has been 
turned to military advantage. It also, however, throws some light on 
the importance of the aid which the U.S.S.R. has received from her 
allies, both in the form of supplies and, perhaps even more, through the 
drawing off of German military resources into other theatres of war. 

A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR ON 
FEBRUARY 22 


THE following were the main points of Mr. Churchill’s speech in 
Parliament: 

(1) Allied bombing absorbed about 3 million Germans and drew 
four-fifths of the German fighter force to the British and American 
front and also a majority of their bombers. 

(2) From Jan. 1, 1943 to middle Feb., 1944 the Navy and R.A.F. 
sank more than half U-boats definitely known to have been sunk, and 
40 per cent of those believed destroyed. Also 19 enemy warships and 
large number of E-boats, escort vessels, minesweepers, etc., and 316 
merchant ships, aggregating 835,000 tons. 7,677 men of Navy and 
about 4,200 merchant seamen had lost their lives. Total Navy personnel 
lost since the war was just over 30 per cent of pre-war strength: about 
41,000 killed, out of 133,000. Since Jan. 1, 1943 British ships shelled 
enemy coasts 716 times and lost in action or had badly disabled 
95 warships. 

(3) R.A.F., excluding Dominion and Allied squadrons, had lost 
38,500 pilots and air crews killed and 10,400 missing and over 10,000 
aircraft. U.S. bomber force in Britain now beginning to surpass British, 
and would soon be much greater. There would be a vast increase in the 
force of attacks on Germany during the spring and summer, with long- 
range bombing of S. Germany from Italy. The idea that the use of this 
“prime instrument for shortening the war”’ should be fettered would not 
be accepted by Allies. 

(4) German retaliation might be expected-to increase; they were 
preparing on the French coast new means of attack by pilotless aircraft 
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or rocket, but these preparations were being bombed on all suitable 
occasions. 

(5) German air programme was already concentrating on fighters, 
but British production of aircraft already far exceeded the Germans’, 
Russian production was about equal to British, and U.S. double or 
treble the German. Japanese air power was also being worn down and 
over-matched, and their production was outstripped. 

(6) Small Allied progress in Italy was due to bad weather and also 
to fact that Germans had been drawn down into Italy and decided to 
make great effort to keep Rome. British army was much the larger in 
Italy, U.S. air force was larger than British, and both possessed to- 
gether enormous superiority over the enemy. Allies had complete 
command of the seas, and a U.S. squadron was with the British Fleet, 
7 extra German divisions brought from France, North Italy, and 
Yugoslavia to try to destroy the Anzio bridgehead, and there were now 
18 German divisions in South Italy. 

(7) Remodelling of Allied commands for joint operations in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere followed principle that the nationality 
of the commander should generally follow the majority of the troops in 
any theatre. British and U.S. armies would be about equal at outset 
of struggle for invasion of Europe, but if its duration was prolonged 
the U.S. would gain superiority of numbers by their continuous build- 
up and therefore the Supreme Command in this theatre had gone to 
U.S. commanders. Co-operation between the commanders of the 
British and U.S. armies was perfect. 

(8) In Europe there was unity of hatred among the conquered 
peoples and desire to revoit against the Germans, but there were 
factions growing up. In Greece and Yugoslavia factions were engaged 
in civil war, and the sanest and safest course for Britain to follow was 
to judge all parties, etc. dispassionately by the test of their readiness 
and ability to fight the Germans. Thus in Italy British were working, 
for the present, through the Government of the King and Badoglio, in 
Yugoslavia they gave aid to Tito, and in Greece they were doing their 
best to bring about a reconciliation between the opposing forces. 

(9) The Italian armistice had been signed with the King and 
Badoglio, who Were and remained the legitimate Italian Government, 

and on their authority the Italian Navy had surrendered, and practically 
all Italian troops and airmen not dominated by the Germans had co- 
operated with the Allies. Nearly 100 Italian warships were working for 
the Allies. It was not certain that any other Government could be 
formed at present which would command the same obedience from the 
Italian armed forces. After the Allies entered Rome they would be 
free to review the whole Italian political situation; it was from Rome 
that a more broadly based Italian Government could be formed, but 
it was not known whether such a Government would be so helpful to 
the Allies as the present dispensation. It might try to make its position 
good with the Italians by resisting as much as it dared the demands 
made in the interests of the Allied armies. The representatives of the 
various parties who met at Bari would certainly have no elective or 
constitutional authority until the King abdicated or he or his successor 
invited them to take office. The Allies’ policy provisionally was to win 
the battle for Rome and take a new view when they were there. 
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(10) On the surrender of Italy 43 Italian divisions were disbanded 
and enslaved by the Germans, 10 disbanded by the guerrillas in the 
Balkans, and 9 came over to the Allies. 20 Germah divisions were now 
in the Balkans, and 25 in Italy. In Yugoslavia the partisans had the 
upper hand; the Germans held the main towns and tried to keep the 
railways working, but all the rest belonged to the partisans. The 
guerrillas under Mihailovitch were the first to take the field, represent- 
ing to a certain extent the forces of old Serbia, but gradually some of 
his commanders made accommodation with the enemy, and his forces 
were now doing very little or nothing against the enemy. In the autumn 
of 1941 Marshal Tito’s partisans began war on the Germans and soon 
outstripped in numbers Mihailovitch’s forces and now numbered more 
than 250,000, including Croats, Slovenes, and large numbers of Serbs. 
His forces were holding 14 German divisions. The Communist element 
had been the beginners, but a modifying and unifying process had 
taken place and national conceptions had supervened. These new 
forces came into collision with those under Mihailovitch, who acted in 
the name of the Royal Yugoslav Government. 

Britain would make every effort to aid and sustain Marshal Tito and 
his forces. The Government could not dissociate themselves from King 
Peter, who had undoubtedly suffered in the partisans’ eyes by the 
association of his Government with Mihailovitch. Britain was attached 
to the monarchical principle, but had no intention of obtruding her 
ideas upon the people of any country, and Greeks, Yugoslavs, and 
Italians would be free to settle their own form of Government when the 
people’s will could be obtained in tranquillity. 

(11) The situation in Greece was obscure and changing. There was 
present the idea that powerful guerrilla elements were thinking less of 
driving out the foreign enemy than of establishing themselves as the 
dominant party, but the great mass of the Greek people waited with 
fortitude for their liberation, and “‘so far as we are concerned they shall 
not wait in vain’’. 

(12) “None of the ground made good at Moscow and Teheran has 
been lost. The three great Allies . . . are equally resolved to pursue the 
war, at whatever cost, to a victorious conclusion, and they believe that 
a wide field of friendly co-operation lies before them after the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerite Germany.”’ 

(13) Marshal Stalin had stated that he was resolved upon the 
“creation and maintenance of a strong, integral, independent Poland 
as one of the leading Powers in Europe’’. Britain had never guaranteed 
any particular frontier line to Poland; she did not approve of the 
Polish occupation of Vilna in 1920, and the British view in 1919 stood 
expressed in the Curzon Line. “I have always held the opinion that 
all questions of territorial settlement and readjustment should stand 
over until the end of the war’’, but the advance of the Russians into 
regions where the Polish underground army was active made it indis- 
pensable to arrive at some kind of friendly working agreement to govern 
war-time conditions. The Russian armies might soon liberate Poland, 
and the Russian demand for reassurance about her western frontiers 
did not seem to go beyond the limits of what was reasonable or just. 

(14) “Unconditional surrender’ did not mean that the Germans 
would be enslaved or destroyed, but it meant that the Allies would not 
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be bound to them at the moment of surrender by any pact or obligation, 
There would be no question of the Atlantic Charter applying to Ger- 
many as a matter of right and barring territorial transferences or 
adjustments in enemy countries. ‘‘Unconditional surrender means that 
the victors have a free hand .. . If we are bound, we are bound by our 
own consciences to civilization. We are not to be bound to the Germans 
as the result of a bargain struck.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

A series of sharp night attacks were made cn London and places in 
S.E. England and the Home Counties beginning in the early hours of 
Feb. 19. Damage was done in several districts and the casualties 
included a number of fatal cases. 42 of the raiders were shot down, 
13 of them on Feb. 23, and 10 on the 24th. The largest number of aircraft 
which crossed the coast on any night was 175, of which about 100 
reached the London area. The Germans stated in a broadcast to Madrid 
on Feb. 19 that there had been such panic in London in the night as 
had not been seen since 1940. The defences had failed completely, and 
the flight from the capital threatened to paralyse the whole of its 
industry. The whole of England was*in a panic, and billeting and 
feeding conditions were in a state of chaos. On Feb. 25 they said that 
within a week 6,000 tons had been dropped on London, of bombs so 
powerful that they equalled 8,000 tons of anything the Allies possessed. 
Woolwich, Greenwich, and Chatham arsenals and dockyards had been 
wfecked, and the Bank of England, the G.P.O., the Tower, etc., almost 
completely destroyed. In January and February 12,000 houses had 
been destroyed and 60,000 damaged. 

On Feb. 15 night the heaviest bomb load ever carried anywhere was 
dropped on Berlin by over 1,000 R.A.F. Lancasters, Halifaxs, etc., a 
total of 2,500 tons. A feint attack was made on Frankfurt-on-Oder, 

‘while Mosquitoes followed the bombers to Berlin and also attacked 
places in West Germany and Holland. 43 aircraft were lost. 

On Feb. 19 began a day and night offensive which continued until 
Feb. 26, as follows: Feb. 19 night, Leipzig bombed—over 2,300 tons— 
Berlin, and places in West Germany, Holland, and France also raided. 
79 aircraft lost. Feb. 20, Leipzig, Gotha, Bernburg, Brunswick, Gutow, 
Aschersleben, and Rostock bombed by U.S. heavies, and 126 German 
‘planes destroyed. 21 bombers and 3 fighters lost out of some 2,(00 in 
all, including fighter escorts. Feb. 20 night, Stuttgart bombed—over 
2,000 tons—and Munich and places in France by Mosquitoes. 10 
bombers lost. Feb. 21, N.W. Germany bombed by nearly 2,000 
*planes and 51 enemy fighters destroyed. 20 aircraft lost. Targets 
included Brunswick, Hanover, Diepholz, Bramsche, Lingen, Ahlhorn, 
etc. Mosquitoes attacked French bases and Coxyde airfield. Feb. 21 
night, German and French targets attacked by Mosquitoes. 1 lost. 

Feb. 22, Bernburg, Regensburg, Aschersleben, Peterhausen, and 
Halberstadt, and airfields in Germany bombed from both the U.K. 
and Italy, and 133 ’planes destroyed, not counting many damaged on 
the ground. 56 bombers and 11 fighters lost. Mosquitoes also attacked 
France and Marauders bombed Gilze-Rijen airfield. 
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Feb. 23, Steyr aircraft factories bombed by B24s. Feb. 24, Gotha 
and Schweinfurt and targets in North Germany bombed by very heavy 
forces of B24s, etc., and Steyr again by U.S. heavies from Italy, and 
156 enemy fighters destroyed, 83 of them by the bombers. 49 bombers 
and 10 fighters lost. Airfields in Holland and targets in the Pas de 
Calais also bombed by the largest force of Marauders ever sent out, 
none being lost, and other targets attacked by Bostons, Mitchells, 
Mosquitoes, etc. Feb. 24 night, Schweinfurt bombed twice, also targecs 
in N.W. Germany, and 35 aircraft lost. 

Feb. 25, Regensburg, Stuttgart, Augsburg, and Firth bombed from 
the U.K. and Italy, and 142 enemy planes destroyed, omitting some 
75 damaged on the ground. 65 bombers and 5 fighters lost. At Regens- 
burg alone 93 enemy fighters were shot down, and 14 probably. 
Airfields in France and the Low Countries were also attacked and 6 
aircraft destroyed and 5 lost. 

Feb. 25 night, Augsburg bombed again by a very strong force, which 
dropped 1,700 tons, and 24 aircraft lost. Airfields and other targets in 
S.W. Germany and the Low Countries were also attacked. 

In the week’s operations 18 of Germany’s chief aircraft production 
centres were severely damaged and some factories completely wrecked. 
641 enemy aircraft were shot down and hundreds damaged on the 
ground. Allied losses were 148 R.A.F. and 232 U.S. bombers, and 37 
U.S fighters. It was stated authoritatively in London that since Jan. 1 
Germany had lost 80 per cent of her 2-engine fighter production 
capacity and 60 per cent of that of 1-engine fighters; also 25 per cent 
of her heavy bomber production and 60 per cent of that of transport 
‘planes. Since the Leipzig attack on Feb. 19 over 18,000 tons had 
been dropped on German targets. 

On Feb. 15 the British Secretary of State for Air stated that losses 
over Europe in 1943 were 2,369 British and 997 U.S. bombers. 

Light naval units did considerable damage to enemy shipping and 
escort vessels off the Norwegian and Channel coasts. On Feb. 19 it was 
announced that submarines had recently sunk 19 ships, probably sunk 
6§, and damaged 8 in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. 
The loss was announced of the destroyers Janus and Hardy, and the 
minesweeper Clacton. On Feb. 17 the sinking was announced of a U.S. 
troopship by German action, with the loss of some 1,000 lives. 

The Germans stated on Feb. 21 that U-boats in the North Atlantic 
had sunk 11 destroyers in actions against groups of U-boat chasers and 
escort forces. They claimed the destruction of large numbers of aircraft 
over Germany, e.g. 119 on Feb. 22, and 166 on Feb. 24. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Feb. 17 the destruction of the German armies in the Korsun area 
was completed. Their losses were: 55,000 killed and 18,200 taken 
prisoner, with 430 aircraft, 155 tanks, 376 guns, 59 self-propelled guns, 
and much other material destroyed, and 41 aircraft, 116 tanks, 669 
guns, over 6,000 horses, 10,000 vehicles, etc., captured. The forces 
which attempted to relieve the encircled armies from outside lost some 
27,000 killed, and 329 aircraft and 600 tanks destroyed. Between 2 and 
3 thousand officers were believed to have escaped by air. 

In the north consistent progress was made, bringing the Russians by 
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Feb. 29 near to Pskov from the north, north-east, and east. The main 
towns occupied were: Feb. 15, Gorodets. Feb. 16, Zapolye. Feb. 18 
Shimsk and Staraya Russa (west and south of Lake Ilmen), 
Feb. 19, Plyussa, and Pskov heavily bombed. Feb. 21, Gorodische 
and Soltsa; also Kholm, on the main north-south front, south of 
Staraya Russa. Feb. 24, Dno, giving the Russians control of the 
whole of the line from Leningrad. Feb. 26, Porkhov, and Pokodkinye, 
north of Pskov. Progress west of Kholm also, clearing the whole of the 
line from Dno to Novo Sokolniki. Progress also west of the latter. 


The Germans devastated wide areas east of Lake Peipus, to break 
the resistance of the local inhabitants, and Gdov was described as 
completely destroyed. 


On Feb. 21 it was announced that the Russians had reached Krivoi 
Rog, and by next day the town and the whole mining area had been 
occupied. On Feb. 24 Rogachev, a strong German centre north of 
Zhlobin, was captured, and progress made towards Bobruisk. Next day 
the Germans reported a withdrawal from Vitebsk, but no claim to its 
capture was made by the Russians. 


In the south on Feb. 17 the Russians reported a crossing of the lower 
Dnieper near Beryslavl. Heavy air attacks were made on Helsinki on 
Feb. 16 and 27; also on Oulu and Abo. 

The Germans claimed that the armies in the area round Korsun had 
been extricated from encirclement, and that by Feb. 20 they had joined 
up with the relieving forces. They had been cut off since Jan. 28, but had 
withstood all onslaughts and finally broken through. The Russians 
had lost 728 tanks and guns between Feb. 4 and 18, with another 800 
guns and 1,000 men captured. 

The loss of Staraya Russa, Kholm, Rogachev, and Krivoi Rog was 
admitted, after the destruction of all military and industrial installa- 
tions. On Feb. 23 the Germans announced the opening of a new 
Russian offensive between the Pripet River and Mogilev, and reported 
heavy defensive fighting north of Rogachev. In general, their com- 
muniqués claimed that all enemy attempts to break though were 
frustrated. On Feb. 18 they stated that in the Nikopol fighting between 
Nov. 5 and Feb. 15 all enemy attempts to break through had been 
defeated, and 1,754 tanks and 533 guns captured or destroyed. They 
added that on the various sectors of the Russian front their forces carry- 
ing out defensive-offensive operations and rectifications of the line had 
worn down the enemy to such a degree that the complete stabilization 
of the entire front seemed ‘‘only a question of the near future’. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

After a few days’ pause the Germans opened a fresh attack on the 
Anzio beachhead early on Feb. 16 with 6 divisions. Their maximum 
effort was made on Feb. 18 night, but it was held, and by Feb. 20 had 
been broken, after securing only very small gains. The Allies counter- 
attacked at nightfall on Feb. 19, and next day threw the Germans 
back, but could not recover the whole of the ground lost. They had, 
however, inflicted very heavy losses, over 500 dead being counted in 
front of one U.S. battalion south-east of Carroceto. Nine enemy 
divisions were identified on the Anzio front during the German attack. 
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On Feb. 27 it was estimated that enemy casualties since Jan. 22 
totalled 15,000, and prisoners taken were 2,816. 

On Feb. 15 an artillery and air attack was opened on the Cassino 
monastery, after leaflets had been dropped there warning all civilians 
to leave. At least 30 machine-guns had been observed in and around 
its walls. The monastery was reduced to ruins. U.S. troops gained 
ground south and north-west of Cassino itself, storming 2 important 
heights. New Zealand and Indian troops took part in the fighting there. 

Activity on the 8th Army front was confined to local engagements, 
and very bad weather limited all operations. On Feb. 16 it was 
announced that the 2nd Polish Corps was fighting with the 8th Army. 

The Allied air forces maintained their offensive against airfields, rail 
and road centres, and enemy positions, meeting with very little opposi- 
tion, but hampered by much bad weather. Among places bombed were 
Modena, Brescia, Ferrara, Mantua, Verona, Perugia, Leghorn, rail 
yards round Rome, San Stefano, Siena, Ancona, Orte, Orvieto, Frascati, 
Porte Ercole, Foligno, Albinia, Fiume (oil refinery) and Pola. Con- 
tinuous attacks were made on the enemy points of concentration and 
communications in the areas just behind their beachhead front. On 
Feb. 14 24 enemy aircraft were shot down, for the loss of 1, on Feb. 19 
26, for the loss of 3, and on Feb. 23 36, for the loss of 7. Shipping in 
the Aegean and off the Greek coast was also bombed. 

On Feb. 15 it was announced that since Sept. 8 up to Feb. 12 British 
(including Dominion) army losses were 7,635 killed and 5,708 missing. 

At sea it was announced on Feb. 20 that 3 large convoys had got 
through the Straits of Gibraltar unharmed despite attacks by U-boats 
which continued for 11 days. 3 U-boats were sunk and several 
damaged. 

The Germans claimed heavy damage done to shipping off Anzio, 
with the sinking of transports, and stated (Feb. 20) that U-boats had 
sunk 3 loaded landing craft, a cargo ship, and 2 destroyers. On Feb. 17 
they explained that the beachhead attack did not aim at dislodging 
the enemy, but at keeping this sector isolated within a narrow space. 
The Allies had created a new sector by their landing, but had thereby 
split up their own forces. At first, virtually no resistance had been 
offered to the landing forces, and ‘‘Kesselring faced in cold blood, the 
situation, which he had expected. He did not hinder the action of the 
enemy, so as to allow the beach to be fully saturated with all resources’’. 
On Feb. 26 they announced that since Jan. 22 Allied beachhead losses 
totalled at least 20,000, not counting several thousands killed and 
wounded during the disembarkation. Prisoners taken numbered 5,721, 
and 212 tanks were destroyed. 

They also reported several raids on Rome, with damage especially 
to house property. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 
_ By the middle of February Tito’s forces controlled all Southern 
Slovenia except Novomesto and Kocevje, where the German garrisons 
were beleaguered. On Feb. 24 it was announced that forces coming up 
to relieve them had been driven back and all attempts of the garrisons 
to break out defeated. Other partisan successes were reported from 
the Travnik district and at Bugojno, both north-west of.Serajevo, and 
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south-west of Ljubljana, where they crossed the Sava and moved towards 
Gorizia. They also crossed the Piave between Gorizia and Tolomnia 
West of Belgrade they wiped out the garrison at Nadovici, and south of 
Serajevo they made progress in the Kalinovitch district, and also jp 
Herzegovina. On Feb. 27 it was learnt that the Germans were attack. 
ing in Venetian Slovenia and in Styria, and sharp fighting was reported 
on the Maribor—Celje line, north-east of Ljubljana. 

Allied aircraft bombed Dalmatian ports and shipping and Zagreb 
and Knin airfields, while destroyers shelled Korcula and other enemy- 
occupied islands. Two of these, off the northern Dalmatian coast, were 
recaptured by the partisans. 


PACIFIC AREA 

A series of major successes at sea and in the air included the following: 
Feb. 14, Green Island occupied, north of Buka, completing the cam- 
paign for the Solomons and isolating over 20,000 Japanese from their 
sources of supply at Rabaul. Their airfields in the Solomons had now 
all been wrecked and their barge traffic paralysed. 

Feb. 16, Truk shelled and bombed for 2 days, 23 ships sunk, 6 
probably sunk, and 11 damaged, and 201 aircraft destroyed and 50 or 
more probably. 17 aircraft lost and 1 ship damaged. Feb. 16 and 17, 
15 ships sunk or badly damaged in convoys in New Hanover waters, 
north-west of New Ireland, and Feb. 19 and 20, another convoy in the 
same area bombed and 9 vessels sunk and 3 probably. In one week 
44 ships were sunk or probably sunk and 164 aircraft shot down in 
these waters on their way to reinforce the Japanese in New Ireland and 
New Britain, and not one vessel was believed to have reached its 
destination. 

Feb. 18, Eniwetok atoll, Marshall Islands, seized, with a good airfield 
at Engebi. Feb. 19, Ponape and Kusaie, Caroline Islands, heavil; 
bombed; also Paramushiro and Shimushu. U.S. submarines reported 
sinking of 13 large enemy ships recently. Feb. 22, Saipan and Tinian, 
Marianne Islands, attacked by a strong task force, with powerful air 
support. Guam also bombed and shelled, and 29 aircraft shot down 
and 87 wrecked on the ground. Few ships seen, but 1 cargo ship sunk, 
1 left on fire, and 1 damaged. Destroyers sweeping North Hanover 
waters, north-west of New Ireland, sank 2 transports, 1 destroyer, and 
9 barges fleeing from the Bismarcks’ area. Feb. 25, a large freighter 
and 2 coastal craft sunk off Kavieng, which was shelled for the 3rd time 
in 8 days. 

By the success of these operations the Japanese in New Britain 
and New Ireland, estimated at 50 to 60,000, were cut off from 
all their sources of supply or reinforcement. Their isolation was 
completed by the almost daily bombing of Rabaul, where enemy 
opposition was crushed. The airfields were wrecked, and nearly all the 
shipping in the harbour sunk. At that base alone between Dec. 1/ 
(the first heavy attack) and Feb. 20 nearly 800 enemy aircraft were 
shot down, Allied losses being 151. Wewak and Madang also bombed. 
.._..On Feb. 22 Col. Knox stated that since Feb. 1 14 combat (2 cruisers, 
4 destroyers, etc.) and 78 other ships had been sunk in the South 
~ Pacific and-a cruiser and:9 other vessels probably sunk. U.S. losses 
. were 2submarines: -) onc e , wiger 
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The Japanese admitted the annihilation of the garrisons on Kwa- 
jalein, Roi, and Namur Islands; also the loss at Truk of 2 cruisers, 
3 destroyers, 13 transports, and 120 aircraft. They claimed the sinking 
of 2 U.S. cruisers and destruction of 54 or more aircraft, saying the 
attack had been repulsed. 





Sino-Japanese War. Air attacks were made by U.S. bombers on 
shipping off Foochow and in the Gulf of Tongking, and several vessels 
sunk or damaged. Bridges in Indo-China were also bombed. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The operations to drive the Japanese from positions in the rear of 
the British line between Maungdaw and Buthidaung and particularly 
from the eastern end of the Ngakyedauk Pass concluded successfully, 
with the splitting up of the enemy forces into small groups. Their 
plans were defeated in the first place by the stand made by the Indian 
troops at Buthidaung, who, though in great danger of being cut off, 
stood their ground in box positions, and inflicted heavy casualties. 
By Feb. 22 the high ground overlooking the western half of the Pass 
had been recovered, and by Feb. 24 all the road through it had been 
cleared, after being cut by the enemy for 3 weeks. The Japanese force, 
believed to have numbered 8,000, had been destroyed or cut up into 
small bodies which were being disposed of. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. Feb. 15.—The French Commissioner for the Interior 
returned to Algiers from Britain. 

Feb. 21.—The first inter-Allied medical congress of British, French, 
U.S., and Russian delegates opened in Algiers. 


ARGENTINA. Feb. 15.—The Foreign Minister, Gen. Gilbert, the 
Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office, Sefior Garcia, and the Secretary 
to the Presidential office, Col. Gonzalez, resigned. Later it was learned 
that a group of young army officers had forcibly ejected Gen. Gilbert and 
Dr. Garcia from their posts and that the Minister of Justice and 
Education, Dr. Zuviria, had also resigned. 

Feb. 16.—It was officially announced that Dr. Silgueira had been 
appointed Minister of Justice and Education, Vice-Adm. Sueyro, 
Minister of Marine, had been appointed Foreign Minister, and 
Lt.-Col. Cortese appointed Secretary to the Presidency. 

It was reported that the crisis had arisen through opposition mainly 
from the ‘Colonels’ League” (the G.O.U.) to a reported intention 
of the Government to declare war against the Axis. President Ramirez 
was reported to be virtually a prisoner of the G.O.U. : 

Feb. 17.—Strong protests were reported to have been received from 
Germany and Japan via Switzerland against the arrest of the German 
military and Japanese naval attachés, demanding their immediate 
release, failing which reprisals would be taken against Argentine 
diplomats in Germany, Japan, and Axis-occupied countries. 

It was reported that the Cabinet crisis had been caused - by 
the intention of the Foreign Minister and the Secretary to the 
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Presidency to break off diplomatic relations with Spain, (on the ground 
that Spanish nationals were engaged in Axis espionage in Argentina) as 
well as to declare war against the Axis. Nationalist officers were 
reported to have met at the Campo de Mayo and sent an ultimatum to 
President Ramirez insisting on the dismissal of the Ministers who 
favoured war with the Axis and a breach with Spain. It was also 
stated that the Vice-President, Gen. Farrell, handed an ultimatum to 
President Ramirez. 

70 Germans and Japanese who were arrested for espionage on Feb. 1! 
were reported to have been released on Feb. 14. 

Feb. 20.—It was officially announced that the former German 
military and Japanese naval attachés, together with the latter’s 
assistant, had been released. (A police report had been issued exposing 
their activities and giving details of a widespread Axis espionage 
organization.) 

Feb. 21.—The Presidential Press Bureau denied that the resignations 
of the Foreign Minister and the Secretary to the Presidency were 
imposed on President Ramirez by young army officers or that a 
declaration of war against the Axis by Argentina was ever contem- 

lated. 
Feb. 25.—President Ramirez was reported to have delegated his office 
to Gen. Farrell, the War Minister, issuing a message to the nation that 
he was “fatigued by the intense tasks of government’’, which had 
obliged him to rest. Gen. Farrell stated that his assumption of office 
was only provisional, since Gen. Ramirez was still chief magistrate. 

Col. Peron, the Secretary for Labour, stated that the existing 
obstacles to the freedom of the press would be removed, and that he 
and Gen. Farrell considered the press should be the great collaborator 
of the Government. 

Col. Tauber was appointed Secretary to the Presidency. 

Feb. 26.—The resignation was reported of Adm. Sueyro, the 
Minister of Marine. 

Many troop movements were reported to be taking place in 
Buenos Ayres. 

Feb, 27.—The police were understood to have warned the press that 
nothing must be printed to indicate that the Presidential change was 
anything but a normal delegation of powers owing to ill-health. 
Montevideo reports stated that Gen. Ramirez had tried to reinstate 
Gen. Gilbert and Col. Gonzales, and finding the Army opposed this, had 
offered to resign. The Army would not accept this, and induced him to 
announce the delegation of his powers after discussions lasting till the 
early hours of Feb. 25. 

Col. Peron was appointed acting War Minister, replacing Gen. 
Farrell. He told the press that Gen. Ramirez was ‘‘very tired’’. 

It was learnt that the Government had released 25 prominent 
nationalist leaders and 65 of the rank and file who had recently been 
arrested. 

Gen. Pistarini was appointed Minister of Marine and Gen. Mason, 
acting Foreign Minister, as well as Minister of Agriculture. 

Feb, 28.—The acting Foreign Minister announced in the name of the 
acting President that Argentina would strictly fulfil her undertakings 
regarding safety of the union and defence of the Americas. 
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Washington reports stated that a copy of Gen. Ramirez’s letter of 
resignation had been delivered to the President of the Supreme Court, 
stating that, ‘“Obliged by the force of circumstances, I find myself in 
the necessity of submitting my resignation to the President of the 
Supreme Court”’. 


AUSTRALIA. Feb, 22.—Mr. Curtin announced that the Department 
of External Territories would administer the recaptured parts of Papua 
and New Guinea and that civilians would henceforth be admitted to 
parts of both territories approved by the military authorities. 

Feb. 27.—The Netherlands Minister for the Colonies arrived in 
Australia for consultations with the Government and the Netherlands 
Indies authorities. 


BELGIAN CONGO. Feb. 21.—Visit of Governor-General to Belgian 
Government in London. (see Great Britain.) 


BULGARIA. Feb. 28.—Budapest reports quoted by Ankara radio 
stated that a partisan force of about 5,000 men was operating in 
south-west Bulgaria near Plovdiv. 


CANADA. Feb. 14.—The American Ambassador stated in Montreal 
that the abandonment of extreme tariff policies and the international 
policing of cartels would have to be envisaged if the ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter were to be translated into action after the war. The 
U.S.A. and Canada could offer the world an example of enlightened 
international co-operation in the reduction of tariffs and trade barriers. 
He maintained that North America had suffered from the operation 
of certain cartels in the past, not only in a military way, but also in the 
higher prices paid by consumers, and in future common measures must 
be taken to prevent deliberately restrictive policies and to protect 
security. The true potentialities of North America could be realized if 
the U.S.A. and Canada co-ordinated their economic and political think- 
ing to achieve a marriage of economics and politics. 

Feb. 16.—The Minister of National Defence for Air announced in the 
House of Commons the result of his discussions with the British Under- 
Secretary for Air. The Commonwealth air training plan had attained 
its original objective of creating air forces equal in size and superior in 
quality to those of the enemy, and now because of the reduction in the 
intake of trainees a certain number of training units and schools in 
Canada were to be closed and the men transferred to the operational 
theatre in England. 

Feb, 26.—The first Chinese Ambassador presented his letters of 
credence to the Governor-General. 


CHILE. Feb. 23.—14 alleged German spies, accused of sending in- 
formation to Germany by wireless, were arrested following a Govern- 
ment investigation. 


CHINA. Feb. 17.—Liu-Shin-shun, the Minister in Ottawa, was 
appointed first Ambassador to Canada. 
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EGYPT. Feb. 17.—Trade delegation in Jerusalem. (see Palestine.) 
Feb. 19.—An official British statement in Cairo denied allegations 
that malnutrition in Upper Egypt was due to food being taken fo; 
the Allied troops and pointed out that large quantities of wheat from 
the 1943 harvest remained available. Local shortages were due to 
failures in the system of distribution. An agreement existed between the 
British and Egyptian Governments under which no purchases of 
cereals or meat were made without the consent of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and only when surpluses had existed had the British purchased 
food locally. During 1941-42 about 100,000 tons of wheat were brought 
to Egypt by British shipping, about half of which was bought by 
the Egyptian Government, while the other half went to them on loan 
and had recently been repaid out of surpluses in the 1942-43 crops. 

Feb. 23.—Soviet reports stated that the Turkish ship Trebizond, 
laden with war supplies for Turkey, had been detained and unloaded by 
the British authorities in an Egyptian port. 

Feb. 27.—The Minister of Justice received the U.S. Minister. 

Feb. 28.—It was officially announced that the Government had 
protested to the U.S. Government about statements made to a Senate 
committee on the advisability of the creation of a Jewish State in 
Palestine. 

It was learned that a Palestine Arab delegate had left Cairo after 
informing: the Government that the Palestine Arabs were not yet in a 
position to send a delegation to Egypt for a pan-Arab conference 
because of the detention of Arab leaders. 





FINLAND. Feb. 15.—Swiss reports stated that the German Minister 
in Helsinki had declared that German troops in Finland had orders to 
proceed far more drastically than in Italy in the event of Finland's 
withdrawal from the war. 

Feb. 16.—It was officially denied in Helsinki that there had been an 
exchange of Notes with Germany. 

Feb. 17.—It was announced in Helsinki that Finland would not take 
part in the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia in April. 

Feb. 23.—M. Paasikivi arrived back in Helsinki. 

Feb. 24.—Hr. Tanner told the press that if anyone wanted peace it 
was he, but if the terms were unacceptable they would fight on with 
clenched teeth and await what the future held in store. Finland 
was disposed to withdraw from the war if she obtained acceptable 
conditions. 

Feb. 25.—The official Information Service published a summary of a 
report issued in Stockholm giving the terms proposed by Russia for a 
settlement. Reports from London stated that Moscow had com- 
municated them to the British and U.S. Governments. The main points 
were: the restoration of the territorial arrangement existing in 1940; 
the question of Finnish demobilization not to be finally settled now, and 
that of indemnities to be postponed for later settlement; German troops 
in Finland to be interned for the rest of the war; if Finland wished, the 
Red Army to enter Finland to help get control of the Germans, but this 
a matter for Finland to decide, and if the Russians came they would 
leave as soon as military operations ended. Moscow did not claim 
changes in the Finnish Government. 
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Feb. 28.—The radio announced the conclusion of an agreement with 
Germany for trade during 1944. 


FRANCE. Feb. 16.—Swiss reports stated that the Gestapo had 
arrested 40 priests on charges of distributing pastoral letters violently 
criticizing the Reich and inciting to violence. 

Feb. 17.—The Paris radio reported that in 1943 483 people were 
killed and 364 injured as the result of “terrorist’’ activities and 227 
fires caused by saboteurs. In Jan. 191 persons had been killed. 

Feb. 21.—23 “‘terrorists’’ were condemned to death by a German 
court-martial in Paris and were “handed over to French justice”. The 
German oversea news agency stated that almost all sabotage on the 
railways in the Paris neighbourhood in 1943 was carried out by them. 

Paris wireless stated that Darnand had personally supervised a 
large-scale action against “terrorists” in the Lyons region on Feb. 18, 
in which 10 chiefs of the maquis had been arrested. 

Feb. 28.—Fighting was reported along the border of the Swiss canton 
of Valais between*men of the maquis and French militia and police. 


GERMANY. Fed. 16.--Sauckel appealed to all men and women not 
yet subject to the compulsory labour service to volunteer for unpaid 
work. He said the latest decree for mobilization applied to “‘persons 
who have given up their normal occupation as a result of air raids’’. 

Feb. 17.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the war was approaching 
its climax and yet there were hardly any indications to show that the 
European peoples were awake to the imperative necessity of defending 
the Continent against Bolshevism. The Anglo-Saxon war aims were 
collapsing, and instead of restoring Europe to its pre-war state the 
Anglo-Saxons were paving the way for a Bolshevik occupation. “The 
Bolsheviks are out for world revolution’, he said, “and the Jewish 
propaganda of the Anglo-Saxon countries is building golden bridges 
for Stalin’s imperialistic aims.”” Nothing but the Wehrmacht could stop 
the military advance of the Soviets. Europe was faced with the final 
decision of life or death. The camouflage tactics of the Kremlin were 
cunning, and the pretence of a Soviet Union composed of free and 
independent members looked well to stupid world public opinion. But 
Germany did not intend to be deceived by Stalin’s tricks; she could 
distinguish black from white, and particularly from red. It was perhaps 
the greatest misfortune of the 20th century that the Jewish Bolshevik 
idea was backed by the strength of some 200 million Soviet people. 

Feb. 20.—Visit of Adm. Doenitz to Rumania. (see Rumania.) 

Feb, 24.—Goebbels, speaking on the foundation day of the Nazi Party, 
said their A.A. defences were steadily growing in strength, and ‘“‘the air 
attacks on England have developed with ever-growing vigour. There 
are prospects that within a reasonable time we shall have completely 
gained the initiative’. 

Feb. 28.—The oversea news agency stated that German troops on 
the Arctic coast of Finland and Norway were ready to meet any 
emergency, even an Allied landing. 

Goebbels stated in a broadcast on the 10th anniversary of the 
Mother and Child Welfare organization that the enemy had forced the 
war on Germany because the example of the German Socialist com- 
munity was a danger to their socially backward systems. Before 1914 
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Germany was the most socially progressive State in the world; Britain 
was now discussing and even rejecting plans still more modest than 
those introduced in Germany by Bismarck. The achievements of the 
Nazi Party in the social field had not stopped during the war; social] 
work was for them a conception of life entering into the life of every 
citizen. The enemy had declared war because they knew that Germany 
under National Socialism would undergo a regeneration to which they 
might not be equal in the long run. ‘“‘We shall come out of this war even 
more fanatic Nazis than ever...”, he said. “If we lose this war, 
Socialism in Germany will be lost.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. Fed. 15.—Lt.-Gen. Sir T. R. Eastwood was 
appointed Governor and C.-in-C. of Gibraltar. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
stated in the House of Commons that the principal exports from the 
U.K. to Spain during 1943 were coal, coke, pitch, seed potatoes, 
chemicals and pharmaceutics, and asbestos magufactures. Total 
Spanish imports during 1943 from other countries covered by navicerts 
or U.S. export licences were about 1,450,000 tons. 

Feb. 16.—The Secretary of State: for Air stated in the House of 
Commons that during 1943 2,369 British and 997 U.S. bombers operat- 
ing from Britain were reported lost over Germany and Northern 
Europe, and that the corresponding figures for Jan. 1944 were 319 
British and 178 U.S. 

The King of the Hellenes arrived in London. 

Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that between Sept. 3, 
1943, when British troops landed on the Italian mainland, and Feb. 12, 
1944 British army casualties in Italy, including Dominion and Indian 
troops, had been 7,635 killed, 23,283 wounded, and 5,708 missing. 

Feb. 17.—A White Paper, Cmd. 6502, was issued outlining plans for 
a national health service. 

Feb. 20.—It was announced that Mr. Law, the Minister of State, 
would represent the Government on the Council and Central Committee 
of U.N.R.R.A., Mr. Ben Smith on the Committee on Supplies, Mr. E. 
Brown (as Chairman) and Sir G. Rendel on the Committee for Europe, 
and Sir G. Sansom on the Committee for the Far East. 

Feb. 21.—The Governor-General of the Belgian Congo arrived in 
London for consultations with the Belgian Government. 

Feb. 22.—The Treasury announced that, following their announce- 
ment of Jan. 5, 1943 that they intended to do their utmost to defeat 
the methods of dispossession practised by the enemy against the 
occupied countries, and following trading with the enemy and other 
legislation operating to prevent the liquidation in the U.K. of assets 
looted by the Axis through duress and conquest, they would not 
recognize the transference of a title to the looted gold which the Axis 
held or had disposed of in world markets. It would be the policy of the 
Treasury not to buy any gold presently located outside the British 
Empire from any country which had not broken relations with the Axis, 
unless it was fully satisfied that such gold was not gold acquired 
directly or indirectly from the Axis or gold which any such country 
had been enabled to release as a result of the acquisition of gold 
directly or indirectly from the Axis. 
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Feb. 23.—The War Office announced the appointment of Lt.-Gen. 
Burrows as head of the British Service Mission in Moscow. 

Mr. Eden, summing up the debate in Parliament, said the Government 
were determined to continue the struggle against Germany and Japan 
until both were utterly defeated. The French Committee in North Africa 
was steadily broadening its scope and adding to its authority; it now 
administered the whole of the former French oversea empire except 
Indo-China, and was financially independent. The French Army in 
North Africa was already formidable and their powerful battleship, 
Richelieu, was operating with the Allies; moreover, the French Expedi- 
tionary Corps in Italy was fighting valiantly against the Germans. The 
military contribution of the French people would be great before the 
war was over. The patriot movement inside France was growing, and 
the British Government was doing all it could to support it. When 
Europe regained its freedom France would have a notable part to play. 

Britain had never asked for anything from Spain but strict and 
honourable neutrality, and in the very dark days of the war the attitude 
of the Spanish Government in not giving the Germans passage through 
Spain was very helpful, especially at the time of the North African 
expedition. But in view of the way in which the war had turned out 
against Germany and of the falling out of Italy, the British and U.S. 
Governments considered that Spain could no longer plead alarm at 
German concentrations on her frontier as a reason for trying to placate 
Germany by lapses from neutrality. Therefore it was considered time 
to ask her to take a stricter view of her obligations. Britain was under 
no obligation to part with her limited oil supplies unless she chose to do 
so, and German propaganda statements that this was an affront to 
Spanish honour or dignity were entirely beside the mark. Far from 
having any ill-will towards Spain, Britain’s desire was to see her pros- 
perous and peaceful; conversations were now proceeding in Madrid and 
the German espionage system at Tangier was being discussed. Con- 
versations were also proceeding with Portugal on the question of 
wolfram supplies to Germany, and the Portuguese Government had 
been left inno doubt of the importance the British Government attached 
to the matter. 

Britain’s position had always been that the European peoples should 
be free to choose their own forms of government, and Britain had 
always gone to war if one man, or the State leadership of one man, 
tried to impose this system on the whole of Europe. This principle was 
accepted also by the Allies; each of the exiled Governments had made a 
declaration that on their return to their respective countries they would 
at once subject themselves to the will of their peoples. The principles 
guiding the British Government were (1) to give all practical help 
possible to those elements in all countries which were actively resisting 
the enemy; (2) to make clear that any authority Britain could assert 
should be used to ensure that these countries should be free to choose 
their own Government after liberation; (3) to work in the closest 
possible accord with the Allies. During a war foreign policy and 
activities of armies in the field could not be separated, and therefore 
the politics of Marshal Tito were not now of interest, but only the fact 
that his armies were containing German divisions. 

With regard to Poland, an enormous and horrible transformation 
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had taken place in West Poland; Germany had removed millions oj 
the population, and therefore the position bore no parallel to that at 
the beginning of the war. The British Government were not going to 
try to place some strained interpretation on the Atlantic Charter: 
certain parts of it referred to victor and vanquished alike, but they 
could not admit that Germany could claim as a matter of right that 
any part of the Charter applied to her. The maintenance of peace after 
the war would depend on a close and intimate understanding between 
the British Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R.; none of 
them had any justification for ignoring the rights of smaller nations. 
but unless these three could reach a common understanding all nations 
would suffer. There was still a fear in Europe that Britain might with- 
draw into semi-isolationism. At Moscow and Teheran the policies 
of the three Powers had become more closely related than before, and 
one result was the setting up of the European Advisory Commission 
in London. It was good to see the U.S.A. interested in world affairs, 
It would not be to the lasting advantage of European peace that Russia 
should retire into isolation. At Teheran and Moscow the British 
Government did not agree to any spheres of influence or barriers, nor 
was asked to agree to any. They were absolutely free to interest them- 
selves in the affairs of all European nations, and would do their utmost 
to enable Europe to regain its corporate life, while individual nations 
regained their individual life. 

Feb. 24.—Lord Cranborne, speaking in the debate on the war, said 
Hitler had made up his mind to hold the existing line in Italy with all 
the resolution and power of his army. There had been no decisive 
advantage to either side, and for that reason the step was taken to land 
in the neighbourhood of Rome to turn the enemy’s lines. There had 
been disappointment at the results attained so far among sections of 
the public. High and unjustifiable hopes were raised by articles in the 
press about sweeping on to Rome, but the commanders on the spot 
never took so light-hearted a view. They were satisfied that a rush 
forward might have had an initial success, but would have courted 
later disaster. Gen. Alexander knew the quality of the troops he was 
fighting against. The strategy adopted was pinning an ever increasing 
number of enemy divisions on the Italian front. 

The Government fully realized the great importance of shipping. A 
high priority was being given to it, and the very highest priority to 
those types most essential for the purposes of the war: landing craft, etc. 
Any disagreement between themselves and Russia would be a disaster 
not only for both of them but for the world. There were signs that the 
Balkan countries were beginning to quake at the Russian approach, 
and Britain might claim that she had been playing some part in the 
great Russian victories. He denied that in regard to the Russo-Polish 
problem the Government had acted contrary to the wishes of the Soviet 
Government. They had kept in close touch with Russia and never 
acted on their own. As to Greece and Yugoslavia, there was only one 
way to approach the problem, and that was to make up their minds to 
support the people who were fighting the Germans, and not to support 
those who were not fighting them. 

As to the suggestion that national unity could only be preserved by 4 
rapid acceleration of the reconstruction policy at home, certainly they 
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must prepare for the future, and almost as much time of Ministers was 
occupied with plans for after the war as with the war itself. But they 
were not yet at the end of their troubles, and had major operations im- 
pending. They would require the very greatest efforts to maintain their 
present position, and supreme efforts to win through. It would not be 
edifying for the unhappy peoples of Europe if they saw the British 
people trying to begin to wrangle over the future like dogs over a bone 
while they were still ground under the enemy’s heel. This was the 
testing time, and it was. “not by the past or the future, but by our 
bearing here and now that we shall be judged’. 

Feb. 28.—The Polish Ambassador in Washington arrived in London. 

The spokesman of the Allied High Command stated in a broadcast 
to the French people that they would receive precise instructions at a 
given moment about their part in the liberation of French territory. 
The instructions must be interpreted literally and nobody should try 
to read between the lines. 


GREECE. Feb. 25.—Ankara reports stated that 1,600 Greek villages 
had been destroyed by. the Germans to prevent the population from 
assisting the partisans, and nearly 2 million peasants had been made 
homeless. Of the total Greek population of 700,000 in Bulgarian- 
occupied Greece only 375,000 were reported to be left. 

Feb. 27.—Ankara reports stated that the Castoria, Florina, and 
Edessa districts of Macedonia had recently been occupied by the 
Bulgarians. 


Ne Feb. 18.—Himmler’s deputy, Lorenz, arrived in 
udapest. 

Feb. 20.—The Prime Minister stated in Budapest that Hungary did 
not wish to harm anyone, “‘but if anyone should do anything to us, we 
will defend ourselves with all possible means”. Members of the League 
for National Defence must be wherever the country needed them, 
should its frontiers have to be defended. 


INDIA. Feb, 17.—Lord Wavell stated in his speech to the combined 
Legislature that the post-war world would be for India a world of the 
greatest opportunities and great dangers, in which she had an outstand- 
ing role to play. Her economic development was being dealt with by 
a committee of the Executive Council which, on such subjects as the 
demobilization and resettlement of soldiers, had begun definite plan- 
ning in some detail. Her political future was more difficult to plan, but 
the whole British people and Government had a “‘genuine desire to see 
India a prosperous country, a united country, enjoying complete and 
unqualified self-government as a willing partner in the British Common- 
wealth”. This desire was not prompted by any sense of Imperialism 
or wish for domination, but by a real belief that in such an association 
India could best find security and help. This desire was qualified only 
by the absolute determination of the British people to let nothing 
stand in the way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan. 

Britain was bound in justice, honour, and the interests of progress 
to hand over India to Indian rule which could maintain peace, order, 
and progress, and until the two main Indian parties could come to 
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terms there were no immediate hopes of progress. Sir Stafford Cripps’ , 
offer had been made in the hope that when the war was so close it 
might arouse a spirit of unity and co-operation which would have 
overridden political differences. It still stood as a solemn pledge of 
the British Government that India should have full self-government. 
The offer of co-operation in a Government on this basis by leaders of 
Indian opinion was still open to those who had a genuine desire to further 
the prosecution of the war and the welfare of India. But the demand 
for the release of the detained leaders was an utterly barren one until 
they gave some sign of their willingness to co-operate. 

Not the least of the tasks for Indian leaders was the examination of 
her constitutional problems by an authoritative body of Indians, 
Framing a new Constitution was essentially and properly an Indian 
responsibility, and until Indian leaders could agree on its form, the 
transfer of power could not be made. On the problem of the differences 
between Hindus and Moslems, it could only be said that geography 
could not be altered. But from the point of view of defence, of foreign 
relations, and of many internal and external economic problems, India 
was a natural unit. The future of India could not be settled without the 
full co-operation of all Indian peoples, but there was an important element 
which stood aloof. Their co-operation would be welcome in solving 
the problems of India, but until their policy of non-cooperation and 
obstruction had been withdrawn he saw no reason to release those 
responsible for the declaration of Aug. 8, 1942. 

There could, however, be no peace or prosperity for India until 
Japanese ambitions had been utterly destroyed, and India, as one of 
the principal bases against Japan, must be stabilized and organized 
to maintain stability, and must solve its economic problems. Food was 
a problem which the Government was trying to organize on an all-India 
basis; it was also determined to avert the inflationary threat. 

Feb. 21.—It was announced that Lord Wavell had decided that the 
Defence Member’s portfolio should be held temporarily by Sir Muham- 
mad Usman in addition to his present portfolios of Posts and Air 
during the absence of Sir Firoz Khan Noon in London. 


IRAN. Feb. 27.—The Chinese goodwill mission arrived in Teheran. 


IRAQ. Feb. 28.—It was learned that the Government had protested 
to the U.S. Government about statements made to a Senate committee 
on the advisability of the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine. 


ITALY. Feb. 17.—Marshal Badoglio appointed Signor Casati as 
Minister of Justice, and Signor Lucifero as Minister for Agriculture. 

Feb. 28.—The 6 political parties decided on a 10-minute strike 
against Mr. Churchill’s speech; to maintain production workers were 
to be asked to work in their lunch hour. 


JAPAN. Feb. 16.—Tokyo radio reported that the Government had 
expressed to the Swiss Minister on March 29, 1943 its approval of the 
U.S. proposal to send relief supplies to U.S. war prisoners. It was not, 
however, yet able to change its decision to refuse to grant recognition 
to the, sailing of neutral vessels in areas covered by military operations, 
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but it was prepared to grant port facilities if the relief supplies were 
carried by Soviet vessels via Vladivostok or by the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, and the Soviet Union had agreed to co-operate in the transmission 
of supplies. Since then, however, there had occurred in the Tule Lake 
an incident in which a number of Japanese were maltreated, and the 
Americans had also bombed a Japanese hospital ship. In view of these 
incidents the Government had decided to postpone its reply to the U.S. 
Government on the question of relief supplies. 

Feb. 21.—It was announced that Gen. Tojo had been appointed 
Chief of the Army General Staff, and that Admiral Shimada, Navy Minis- 
ter, had been appointed Chief of the Naval General Staff; in succession 
to Field-Marshal Sugiyama and Adm. Nagano respectively. The two 
last were appointed ‘‘Highest Military Advisers to the Emperor’. 

Feb. 28.—Paris radio quoted Gen. Tojo as stating that a decisive 
phase had been reached in Japan’s struggle and that the hour had come 
to put all forces into action against the Anglo-Americans. The head of 
the Navy Press Department described the U.S. thrusts in the Pacific 
as ‘a dangerous leap-frog advance’’, which the Japanese would con- 
tinue for a time to meet by “elastic methods”. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Feb. 27.—Visit of Minister for the Colonies 
to Australia. (see Australia.) 

It was learned that part of the regular police force had been deprived 
of its arms and its duties taken over by the Nazi Landwacht. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. Feb. 17.—Prof. Corkey, the Minister of 
Education, resigned. 


PALESTINE. Feb. 17.—An Egyptian delegation arrived in 
Jerusalem for trade discussions. 

Feb. 18.—The Jewish national military organization Jrgun zvi leumi 
admitted in letters to the Hebrew press responsibility for the bombing 
of the immigration offices at Jerusalem and elsewhere on Feb. 12, and 
said: ““We have started the battle to open the gates of Palestine to 
persecuted European Jews.” 

Feb. 24.—Two bombs exploded on Mount Carmel injuring a British 
policeman and police property. 

Feb. 28.—Visit of Arab delegate to Cairo. (see Egypt.) 


POLAND. Feb. 16.—It was announced that the Second Polish Corps 
was now fighting in Italy under Gen. Anders. 
Feb. 18.—It was learned that an unsuccessful attempt had been made 
on Jan. 29 on the life of Frank, the German Governor. 
_ Feb. 19.—It was learnt that the Government in London had sent 
instructions to the patriot forces to collaborate with the Russians. 
Feb. 21.—Creation of a National Council inside Poland. (see U.S.S.R.) 
Feb. 24.—Dziennik Polski, in a semi-official comment on Mr. Churchill's 
speech, said it could not be concealed that there was a marked 
difference on important points between, him and the British Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the Polish Government, on the other. 
The resolution of the Allies’ Supreme Council on Dec. 8, 1919 did not 
deal at all with the territory of Galicia; it began at the point where the 
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former Russian and Austro-Hungarian frontiers had met, and thy 
affected only former Tsarist Russian territories. In the Vilna area the 
population showed either an absolute or a relative Polish majority. 
Above all, on March 15, 1923 the Council of Ambassadors took 
resolution on behalf of Britain, France, Italy, and Japan recognizing 
the whole eastern frontier of Poland, and the U.S.A. did the same on 
April 5. Lord Curzon was Foreign Secretary at the time. On the basis 
of these facts the Polish Government had refused the so-called Curzon 
Line as the frontier, and would hold fast to this attitude. 

The Government declared with equal determination that the nation 
would continue its stubborn fight against the Germans till victory. 
since unless they were defeated there could be no hope of liberating 
even the tiniest piece of Polish soil. The nation would fight on in the 
firm belief that the further course of the war would straighten out some 
political courses and ultimately bring about the rule of the true 
principles of justice—equal for both weak and strong—in the United 
Nations’ camp. 

Feb. 25.—Gen. Sosnkowski, addressing Polish pilots in England, said 
that, within the limits of loyalty to their country they had done every- 
thing to secure good relations with Russia. The outcome of their action 
in instructing the leaders of the underground movement to seek an 
understanding with the Red Army commanders entering Poland for co- 
operation against the Germans depended on whether the Soviet 
Government would respect the legal status of the Polish civilian and 
military authorities who had now revealed themselves in Poland. 


RUMANIA. Feb. 20.—Adm. Doenitz arrived to inspect Black Sea 
fortifications. Turkish reports stated that the Reserve Officers’ Union, 
which was being used to organize resistance to the Germans, had been 
disbanded at the request of the German Minister. 

Feb. 21.—The Government issued a decree ordering mobilization of 
all men of military age as soon as the Red Army reached Odessa. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Feb. 24.—The Finance Minister introduced the 
Budget in the House of Assembly, showing revenue at £112 million. An 
extra {5 million had to be raised by taxation, and increases in death and 
succession duties, in excise duties on tobacco, wines, etc., and in certain 
stamp duties, etc., were provided for. In 1943-44 expenditure exceeded 
estimates by over £10 million, but revenue was extremely buoyant, 
and a small surplus was expected. 


SWEDEN. Feb. 15.—It was reported that M. Erkko, a former 
Finnish Foreign Minister, had returned to Helsinki from Stockholm. 
Feb. 18.—The new South African Minister arrived in Stockholm. 
Feb. 22.—Bombs fell in Stockholm when unidentified aircraft flew 
over the city giving signals of distress. 
Feb. 27.—It was announced that the Minister in Moscow had 
protested to Russia against the dropping of bombs on Stockholm. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Fed. 25.—The Lebanon agreed to 
join the Arab cultural office founded in Cairo. A Syrian delegate leit 
for Saudi Arabia to discuss closer co-operation between the Arab States. 
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TURKEY. Feb. 18.—The Press department suspended indefinitely 
the German daily newspaper Tairkische Post for publications offensive 
to the head of the British State. 

Feb. 23.—Turkish ship unloaded at Egyptian port. (see Egypt.) 


U.S.A. Feb. 15.—The Argentine Ambassador, Dr. Escobar, presented 
his letters of credence to President Roosevelt. He announced that, 
entirely without political aims, his Government had proposed to 
adjacent countries the formation of a Customs union to facilitate trade, 
and denied that Argentina practised “‘isolation in any manner”. 

The Senate unanimously adopted a resolution calling on Mr. Hull 
to co-operate with Britain, Sweden, and Switzerland to formulate a 
relief scheme to feed the populations of Belgium, Norway, Poland, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 

Feb. 16.—The Under-Secretary of State stated that with regard to 
the Senate resolution approving the sending of food to European 
countries the question was primarily military, and it was necessary to 
consider whether any plan to help the distressed populations would 
not also help the enemy. 

Feb. 17.—The Senate adopted by 47 votes to 14 a resolution provid- 
ing $1,350 million for participation in U.N.R.R.A. 

The Apostolic Delegate told the press in Washington, on behalf of 
the Vatican, that reports that the Papal Villa at Castel Gandolfo was 
occupied by Germans were without foundation. 

Feb. 18.—President Roosevelt vetoed the Bankhead Bill, against 
his food subsidy programme, and the veto was sustained in the House 
of Representatives. He said it was an inflation measure. 

Feb. 19.—The head of a unit within the Office of War mobilization 
engaged in making recommendations on war and post-war readjust- 
ment problems issued a preliminary report stating that the plan for a 
smooth transition to the ways of peace would bring “improvements in 
our standards of life’’ and ‘‘an advancement in prosperity’. Among 
considerations in planning for the transition to peace it recommended 
getting the whole population back to peace-time work, taking the 
Government out of business, a general tightening up of the industrial 
war front to finish the war with finality, spreading acceptance by war 
contractors of the “uniform contract article’’, placing all war agencies 
under running review to cut them down as their work dwindled, 
extending immediately laws governing price control, priorities, and 
requisitioning, preparing early engineering on public works to fill in any 
unemployment, providing credit means during the adjustment period, 
preparing for future action reducing taxes from war- to peace-time 
levels, and preparing an emergency ‘‘X”’ reconversion plan to be used 
in the event, of a sudden collapse of Germany to enable the war to con- 
tinue against Japan and also to prevent the dislocation resulting from 
lack of preparation. 

The Senate passed a joint resolution enabling the U.S.A. to take 
part in U.N.R.R.A. and approving amendments to the effect that 
U.N.R.R.A. could not enter into any contracts beyond the limit of 
its appropriations. 

Feb. 20.—The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. announced the 
appointment of Mr. Feonev of the U.S.S.R. as a deputy director- 
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general in charge of the bureau of supplies in the European regional 
office, of Mr. Sokolowski of Poland as financial adviser to the director. 
general, and of Mr. Van Gelder of Toronto as deputy director-generg| 
in charge of finance and administration. 

Feb. 21.—President Roosevelt received the Soviet Ambassador, 

The Finnish-American League of Democracy announced that it had 
appealed to the Government to intercede for Finland in the interest 
of a lasting peace “against her powerful enemies, who may plant the 
seed of continuing strife if moderating hands do not restrain them”, 

The Attorney-General stated, in the course of denaturalization 
proceedings against a Spanish-American citizen of Puerto Rico, that 
he became a member of the Spanish Falange in 1938. He described the 
Falange as dedicated to the re-establishment of the lost empire of 
Spain, stated that it was “the prototype in Spain of the Fascist and 
Nazi parties in Italy and Germany”, and said its doctrine was “‘incom- 
patible with the well-being of the U.S.A.”. 

Feb. 22.—Mgr. Spellman stated in New York that he deplored the 
bombing of the Papal villa at Castel Gandolfo, “where homeless and 
helpless people were being sheltered”. 

President Roosevelt vetoed the Congress Tax Bill, declaring that it 
was full of “indefensible special privileges to favoured groups’’ and 
provided “‘relief, not for the needy, but for the greedy”’. 

Feb. 23.—Senator Barkley, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
resigned, after attacking President Roosevelt’s veto of the Tax Bill. 

The Attorney-General stated at the dinner of the Harvard Law 
School Alumni Association that German companies had dominated the 
rest of Europe before the war through their position in international 
cartel agreements, and that the integration of the European industrial 
economy under German leadership and control was well advanced 
before the war began. Germany had sought, through every known 
legal device, to gain even greater control over non-German European 
industry during the war, and on the day of victory it would be found 
that the pretended legal ownership of all important European industrial 
property was effectively centralized in the hands of a few German 
companies. Care must be taken in the reconversion period not to foster 
any further concentration of industrial power, and the pre-war drift 
toward monopoly and the concentration of industrial control must be 
reversed. The fruits of Axis research during the previous 10 years 
should be made available to world industry, and measures should be 
explored to see if German industry itself could be established on a less 
monopolistic basis. 

Feb. 24.—The House of Representatives overrode the President's 
veto of the Tax Bill by 299 votes to 95. 

The 27,500-ton aircraft carrier Shangri-La was taunched. 

Feb. 25.—The acting Secretary of State told the press that reports 
to hand, so far, from Argentina ‘‘do give ground for concern. It 1s 
quite possible that questions may be raised affecting the security of the 
hemisphere which might well call for an exchange of information and 
views between the American Republics’. 

Feb. 26.—President Roosevelt ordered a review of all occupational 
deferments, in view of a deficiency of 200,000 men in the Army. 

’ Feb, 27.—The Polish Ambassador left for London. 
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The Foreign Economic Administrator announced that shipments of 
Lend-lease to Russia in 1943 were almost double those of 1942. 
8,400,000 tons (U.S. tons) of supplies were exported to Russia from 
Oct. 1941 to Jan. 1, 1944. Shipments in 1943 totalled 5,400,000 tons. 
99 per cent of the ships sailing with supplies for Russia in 1943 reached 
port safely, while in 1942 12 per cent of the ships were sunk. 

Feb. 28.—Protests of Egyptian and Iraqi Governments re statements 
to a Senate committee regarding the creation of a Jewish State in 
Palestine. (see Egypt and Iraq.) 


U.S.S.R.—Feb. 20.—An article in War and the Working Class esti- 
mated that about 50,000 Spanish soldiers had been sent to Russia in 
the Blue Division, about one-fifth of the total armed strength of Spain. 
“The Soviet people will never forget that ‘neutral’ Spain is also guilty 
of spilling the blood of their sons and daughters’, it stated, and they 
would ‘‘not regard Fascism as beaten till Franco goes’. 

Feb. 21.—An article in Red Star, referring to a proposal that small 
and middle-sized Powers should confer together to protect their 
interests, described the scheme as totally absurd and impracticable 
and as suspiciously like the German plan to establish a European 
federation in order to crystallize the ‘“‘new order’. Germany had 
stirred up the desire for expansion in Finland, Rumania, and Hungary, 
but Russia could not accept the principle that, because they were 
under German influence, they were entitled to shuffle out of their guilt. 
Their leaders had clearly stated that their war aim was expansion at the 
expense of others. Russia saw the basis of the international order 
as the principle that criminals must be punished and that the acces- 
sories to the crime were not eligible for special consideration. 

Wolna Polska, the organ of the Union of Polish Patriots in Russia, 
announced that a National Council had been created inside Poland, 
elected ‘‘by the most democratic methods’’ and uniting all groups 
actively engaged in the fight against the Germans. It stated that the 
Free Polish radio had announced on Jan. 30 the creation of this 
Council, which had issued a manifesto urging the merging of all parties 
fighting against the Nazis, collaboration with the Allied troops, and 
the setting up of cordial relations with Russia, Britain, and the U.S.A. 
This policy was described as the path to ‘‘a free, independent, strong, 
democratic Poland’, and the Polish Government in London was 
described as “an émigré, Fascist clique”. 

Feb, 22.—An order of the day was issued by Marshal Stalin on the 
eve of the anniversary of the Red Army, which stated: ‘It must be 
now clear to everyone that Hitlerite Germany is moving relentlessly 
towards catastrophe”, though the conditions were more favourable to 
Germany than in the previous war when from the outset to the end 
she waged a war on two fronts. She was, however, greatly handicapped 
by the fact that the Soviet Union was much stronger than the old 
Tsarist Russia. History showed that Germany always won wars 
when she fought on one front and lost them when she was forced to 
fight on two fronts. If the Soviet Union, fighting single-handed, was 
able to withstand the onslaught of the German armies, the plight of 
Hitlerite Germany would become still more hopeless when the main 
forces of the Allies entered the fray. The German brigands were tossing 
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about in search of ways of salvation, and were again resorting to total 
mobilization of everything, although their man-power reserves ha 
been exhausted. They were making desperate attempts to sow dis. 
cord in the camp of the anti-Hitler coalition and thus to protract the 
war. But all these manceuvres were bound to fail, for at the basis of 
anti-Hitler coalition lay the vital interests of the Allies who had the 
task of defeating Germany and her accomplices. 

Feb, 23.—The 26th anniversary of the Red Army was celebrated in 
Moscow. An all-Slav meeting was held in Moscow, at which the 
commander of the Polish corps in Russia stated that the future of 
Poland could only be visualized in the constant support of Russia, 
in the fraternal union of the Slav peoples, and in a single front of the 
Slavs with the Russians directed against the eternal enemy of the Slavs, 
the Germans. The Poles in Russia categorically dissociated themselves 
from the émigré government in London, whose members had nothing 
in common with democracy, but were playing into the hands of German 
Fascism in opposition to Polish and Allied interests. 

The Yugoslav delegate stated that Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes saw 
that the road pointed out by Marshal Tito was the right road, and that 
the Cairo Government was trying to sow dissension and divert the 
Yugoslavs from the right way by its agent Mihailovitch and his 
Chetniks. Soon the time would come when “Our brothers here in 
Russia will march into battle for the liberation of our fatherland’. An 
Orthodox priest with the Yugoslav troops appealed to the Bulgarians, 
“akin to us Yugoslavs’’, to rise against the common enemy. 

The High Command denied that Russian aircraft had dropped 
bombs on Stockholm. 


VATICAN CITY. Feb. 17.—Denial by Apostolic Delegate in Wash- 
ington that the Papal villa at Castel Gandolfo was occupied by 
Germans. (see U.S.A.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Feb. 20.—The Croat quisling Premier and Foreign 
Minister left for Hitler’s H.Q., according to a Budapest report. 

Feb. 22.—Turkish reports stated that the Germans were trying to 
create a united front in Serbia against Marshal Tito and had promised 
to Neditch and all willing to co-operate with him large territorial 
concessions in Macedonia, Bosnia, Montenegro, and Novi Pazar, 
on condition that the Serbs disowned Tito and helped the Germans to 
defend Albania against the Allies. 

Feb. 23.—Yugoslav delegate’s statement at all-Slav meeting in 
Moscow (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 26.—The Information Office in Cairo reported that 480 leading 
citizens had been arrested in Belgrade by the Gestapo, including M. 
Stankovitch, a former Regent, M. Uzunovitch, a former Premier, 
and former Ministers. 

It was announced in London that Capt. Randolph Churchili was 
- in touch with Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. 
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